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SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH 


find that Barnaby 





We are gratified to 


PERIODICALS. | 


Rudge has met with universal | 


acceptation at the hands of cur numerous readers. We have made | 


arrangements to receive all the succeeding chapters of the work. as 
soon as possible after they are published in London, where they are 
to be issued in monthly numbers. Whenever the Mirror shall ap 
pear without a continuation of the story, the reader will please re- 
member that we are obliged to wait for the author and the arrival 


of the packets, and have the kindness not to attribute the omission | 


to any remissness on our part. 


BARNABY RUDGE. 
A NEW AND POPULAR WORK BY BOZ. 





CHAPTER tli. 


“ A sTRaNGE story!’ said the man who had been the cause 
of the narration. 
dict. Is that all?” 

A question so unexpected nettled Solomon Daisy not a lit- 
tle. 
it (according to village report) with a few flourishes, suggested 
by the various hearers, from time to time, he had come by de- 
grees to tell it with great effect ; and “ is that all?” after the 
climax, was not what he was accustomed to. 

“Ts that all!” he repeated, “yes, that’s all, sir. And enough, 
too, I think.” 

“T think so, too. My horse, young man. 
hired from a road-side posting house, but he must carry me to 
London to-night.” 

* To-night !” said Joe. 

“To-night,” returned the other. ‘* What do you stare at! 
This tavern would seem to be a House of Call for all the gaping 
idlers of the neighbourhood !” 

At this remark, which evidently had reference to the semtiny 
he had undergone, as mentioned in the foregoing chapter, the 
eves of John Willet and his friends were diverted with marvel- 
lous rapidity to the copper boiler again ; not so with Joe, who 
being a mettlesome fellow, returned the stranger's angry glance 
with a steady look, and rejoined : 

“Tt’s not a very bold thing to wonder at your going on to- 
night—surely, you have been asked such a harmless question in 
an inn before, and in better weather than this. 
mightn’t know the way, as you seem strange to this part."’ 

“ The way—" repeated the other, irritably. 

“Yes. Do vou know it?” 

“T1l—Humph! I'll find it,” replied the man, waving his hand 
and turning on his heel. ‘ Landlord, take the reckoning here.” 

John Willet did as he was desired, for on that point he was 
seldom slow, except in the particulars of giving change, and 
testing the goodness of any piece of coin that was proflered to 
him, by the application of his teeth or his tongue, or some other 
test, or in doubtful cases in along series of tests, terminat- 


I thought you 


ing in its rejection 
him, so as to shelter himself as effectually as he could from 
the rough weather, and without any word or sign of farewell, be- 
took himself to the stable-yard. Here Joe (who had left the 
room on the conclusion of their short dialogue) was protecting 
himself and the horse from the rain, under the shelter of an old 
pent-house roof. 

“ He's pretty much of my opinion,” said Joe, patting the horse 
upon the neck; “I'll wager that your stopping here to-night 
would please him better than it would please me.” 


' time ill-paved, seldom repaired, and very badly made 


So saying, he shook his hand from the bridle, strack him 
roughly on the head with the butt end of his whip, and galloped 
away ; dashing through the mud and darkness with a headlong 
speed, which few badly-mounted horsemen would have cared to 
venture, even had they been thoroughly acquainted with the 
country, and which to one who knew nothing of the way he rode, 
was attended at every step with great hazard and danger 

The roads, even within twelve miles of London, were at that 
The way 
this rider traversed had been ploughed up by the wheels of heavy 
wagons, and rendered rotten by the frosts and thaws of the pre- 
Great 


ceding winter, or possibly of many winters holes and 


gaps had worn into the soil, which being now filled with water 


| from the late rains, were not easily distinguishable, even by 


‘Stranger still, if it comes about as you pre- | 


By dint of relating the story very often, and ornamenting | 


| day; and a plunge into any one of them might have brought 


down a surer-footed horse than the poor beast now urged for- 
ward to the utmost extent of his powers. Sharp flints and stones 
rolled from under his hoofs continually ; the rider could scarcely 
see beyond the animal's head, or further on either side than his 
own arm would have extended. At that time, too, all the 
roads in the neighbourhood of the metropolis were infested by 
footpads, or highwaymen, and it was a night of all others in 


, which any evil-disposed person of this class might have pursued 
his unlawful calling with little fear of detection 


He is but a hack, 


Eee 


The guest then wrapt his garments about | 


“He and I are of different opinions, as we have been more | 


than once on our way here,” was the short reply 

“So I was thinking before you came out, for he has felt your 
spurs, poor beast 9 

The stranger adjusted his coat-collar about his face and made 
no answer 

“ You'll know me again, I see,” he said, marking the young 
fellow’s earnest gaze, when he had sprung into the saddle 

“The man’s worth knowing, master, who travels a road he 
don’t know, mounted on a jaded horse, and leaves good quarters 


to do it on such a night as this 
“You have sharp eyes, and a sharp tongue, I find.” 
“ Both, I hope, by nature, but the last grows rusty sometimes 
for want of using.”’ 
“Use the first less, too, and keep their sharpness for vour | 
sweethearts, boy,” said the man j 
“a 


Still the traveller dashed forward at the same reckless pace, 
regardless alike of the dirt and wet which flew about his head, 


the profound darkness of the night, and the probability of en- | 


countering some desperate characters abroad. At every turn 
and angle, even where a deviation from the direct course might 
have been least expected, and could not possibly be seen until 
he was close upon it, he guided the bridle with an unerring 
hand, and kept the middle of the road. Thus he sped onward, 
raising himself in the stirrups, leaning his body forward until it 
almost touched the horse's neck, and flourishing his heavy whip 
above his head with the fervour of a madman 


There are times when the elements being in unusual commo- 


tion, those who are bent on daring enterprises, or agitated by | 


great thoughts, whether of good or evil, feel a mysterious sym- 


pathy with the tumult of nature, and are roused into correspond- 
ing violence. In the midst of thunder, lig and storm, 
many tremendous deeds have been committed ; men, self-pos- 


htning, 
sessed before, have given a sudden loose to passions they could 
no longer control. The demons of wrath and despair have striven 
to emulate those who ride the whirlwind and direct the storm; 
and man, lashed into madness with the roaring winds and bvil- 
ing waters, has become for the time as wild and merciless as the 
elements themselves 

Whether the traveller was possessed by thoughts which the 
fury of the night had heated and stimulated into a quicker cur- 
rent, or was merely impelled by some strong motive to reach 
his journey’s end, on he swept more like a hunted phantom than 
a man, nor checked his pace until arriving at some cross-roads, 
one of which led by a longer route to the place whence he had 
lately started, he bore down so suddenly upon a vehicle which 


| and good night 


the light near to his panting and reeking beast, examined bim in 
limb and carcase. Meanwhile the other man sat very compos- 
edly in his vehicle, which was e kind of chaise, with a deposi- 
tory for a large bag of tools, and watched his proceedings with a 
careful eye 

The looker-on was a round, red-faced, sturdy yeoman, with a 
double chin, and a voice husky with good living, good sleeping, 
good humour, and good health 
but Father Time is not always a hard parent, and though he tar- 


He was past the prime of life, 


ries for none of his children, often lays his hand lightly upon 
those who have used him well ; making them old men and wo- 
men inexorably enough, but leaving their hearts and spirits 
young, and in full vigour. With such people, the grey head is 
but the impression of the old fellow's hand in giving them his 
blessing, and every wrinkle but a notch in the quiet calendar of 
a well-spent life 

The person whom the traveiler had so abruptly encountered 
was of this kind, bluff, hale, hearty, and in a green old age: at 
peace with himself, and evidently disposed to be so with all the 
world. Although mutiled up in divers coats and handkerchiefs— 
one of which passed over his crown and tied in a convenient 
his three-cornered hat and 
bob-wig from blowing off his head—there was no disguising his 
plump and comfortable figure ; neither did certain dirty finger 


crease of his double chin, secured 


mark supon his face give it any other than an odd and comical 
expression, through which its natural good humour shone with 
undiminished lustre 

“He is not hurt,” said the traveller at length, raising his head 
and the light together 

“You have found that out at last, have you!" rejoined the 
old man. “My eyes have seen more light than yours, but I 
wouldn't change with you.” 

* What do you mean !” 

“Mean! I could have told you he wasn't hurt five minutes 
ago. Give me the light, friend; ride forward at a gentler pace ; 

” 

In handing up the lantern, the man necessarily cast its rays 
full on the speaker's face. Their eyes met at the instant. He 
suddenly dropped it and crushed it with his foot. 

“ Saw you never a locksmith before, that you start as if you 
had come upon a ghost '” cried the old man in the chaise, “ or 
is this,"’ he added hastily, thrusting his hand into the tool bas- 
ket, and drawing out a hammer, * a scheme for robbing me! I 
know these roads, friend. When I travel them, I carry nothing 
but a few shillings, and not a crown’s worth of them. I tell you 
plainly, to save us both trouble, that there's nothing to be got 
from me buta pretty stout arm, considering my years, and this 
tool which mayhap, from long acquaintance with, I can use pret- 
ty briskly. You shall not have it all your own way, I promise 


With these words he stood 


you, if you play at that game. 


{| upon the defensive 


'? 


was coming towards him, that in the effort to avoid it, he well- ; 


nigh pulled his horse upon his haunches, and narrowly escaped | 


being thrown 


“Tam not what you take me for, Gabriel Vardon,"’ replied 
the other. 


“Then what and who are you?” 


returned the locksmith. 


” 


* You know my name itseems. Let me know yours 


“T have not gained the information from any confidence of 


! yours, but from the inscription on your cart, which tells it to ell 


“ Yoho!” cried the voice of a man. “ What's that '! who goes , 


there?” 
* A friend !” replied the traveller 
“A friend !” repeated the voice. ‘* Who the devil calls him- 


self a friend, and rides like that, abusing heaven's gifts in the 


| then,” said Vardon, descending nimbly from his chaise : 


shape of horseflesh, and endangering, not only his own neck, 


which might be no great matter, but the necks of other people ’” 
“You have 


mounting, ** lend it me for a moment 


a lantern there, I see,’ said the traveller, dis- 
You have wounded my 
horse, I think, with your shaft or wheel.” 

* Wounded him '"’ cried the other, “if I haven't killed him, 


it's no fault of yours. What do you mean by galloping along 


the king's highway like that, eh?” 

* Give me the light,” 
his hand, * and don’t ask idle questions of a man who is in no 
mood for talking.” 

“If you had said you were in no mood for talking before, ! 
should perhaps have been in no mood for lighting,” said the 
voice, “* hows'ever, as it’s the poor horse that’s damaged, and 
not you, one of you is welcome to the light at all events—but 


it’s not the crusty one.” 


the town,” replied the traveller 
* You have better eyes for that than you had for your horse, 
“ who 


are you! Let me see your face.” 
While the locksmith alighted, the traveller had regained his 
saddle, from which he now confronted the old man, who, mov- 


ing as the horse moved in chafing under the tghtened rein, kept 


close beside him 


returned the traveler, snatching it from 


’ 


«Let me see your face, I say." 

* Stand off '" 

** No masquerading tricks,”’ said the locksmith, “ and tales at 
the club to-morrow how Gabriel Vardon was frightened by a 


surly voice and a dark might. Stand—let me see your face 


Finding that further resistance would only involve him in a 


an 


personal struggle with an antagonist by no means to be despis- 


ed, the traveller threw back his coat, and stooping down looked 


' steadily at the locksmith 


The traveller returned no answer to this speech, but holding \ 





Perhaps two men more powerfully contrasted never opposed 
each other face to face. The ruddy features of the locksmith 
so set off and heightened the excessive pallor of the man on 
horseback that he looked like a bloodless ghost, while the mois- 


ture which hard riding had brought out upon his skin hung 
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there in dark and heavy drops, like dews of agony and death. 
The countenance of the old locksmith was lighted up with the 


smile of one expecting to detect in this uppromising stranger | 


some latent roguery of eye or lip which should reveal a familiar 
person in that arch disguise, and spoil his jest. The face of the 
other, sullen and fierce, but shrinking too, was that of a man who 
stood at hay ; while his firmly closed jaws, his puckered mouth, 
and more than all, a certain stealthy motion of the hand within 
his breast, seemed to announce a desperate purpose very foreign 
to acting, or child’s play. 

Thus they regarded each other for some time in silénce. 

“ Humph!” he said when he had scanned his features; “I 
don’t know you.” 

“Don't desire to?” returned the other, mufiling himself as 
before. 


“T don't,” said Gabriel ; “to be plain with you, friend, you 


don’t carry in yyur countenance a letter of recommendation.’ 

“Tt’s not my wish,” said the traveller. ‘* My humour is to 
be avoided.” 

“ Well,” said the locksmith, bluntly, “I think you'll have 
your humour.” 

* I will, at any cost, rejoined the traveller. “Ia proof of it, 
lay this to heart—that you were never in such peril of your life 


as you have been within these few moments; when you are | 


within five minutes of breathing your last, you will not be nearer 
death than you have been to-night !” 

* Ay !"’ said the sturdy locksmith. 

** Ay! and a violent death.” 

* From whose hand ’"* 

** From mine,” replied the traveller. 

With that he put spurs to his horse and rode away ; at first 
plashing heavily through the mire at a smart trot, but gradually 
increasing in speed until the last sound of his horse's hoofs died 
away upon the wind, when he was again hurrying on at the same 
furious gallop which had been his pace when the locksinith first 
encountered him. 

Gabriel Vardon remained standing in the road with the broken 
lantern in his hand, listening in stupified silence until no sound 
reached his ear but the moaning of the wind and the fast-falling 
rain, when he struck himself one or two smart blows in the 
breast by way of rousing himself, and broke into an exclamation 
of surprise. 

* What in the name of wonder can this fellow be! a mad- 
man? ahighwayman! acut-throat! If he had not scoured off 
so fast, we'd have seen who was in the most danger, he or I. I 
never nearer death than I have been to-night! I hope I may be 
no nearer to it for a score of years to come—if so, I'll be con- 
tent to be no farther from it. My stars! a pretty brag this to a 
stout man—pooh, pooh!” 

Gabriel resumed his seat, and looking wistfully up the road by 
which the traveller had come, murmured ia a half whisper : 

“The May-pole—two miles to the May-pole. I came the 


other road from the Warren after a long day's work at locks | 


and bells, on purpose that I should not come by the May-pole and 
break my promise to Martha by looking in—there’s resolution ! 
It would be dangerous to go on to London without a light, and 
it's four miles, and a good half-mile besides, to the Halfway 
House, and between this and that is the very place where one 
needs a light most. Two miles to the May-pole! I told Martha I 
wouldn't ; I said I wouldn't, and I didn’t—there’s resolution !” 

Repeating these two last words very often, as if to compen- 
sate for the little resolution he was going to show by piqueing 
himself on the great resolution he had shown; Gabriel Vardon 
quietly turned, determining to get a light at the May-pole, and 
to take nothing but a light. 

When he got to the May-pole, however, and Joe, responding 
to his well-known hail, came running out to the horse's head, 
leaving the door open behind him, and disclosing a delicious per- 
spective of warmth and brightness—when the ruddy gleam of 
the fire streaming through the old red curtains of the common 
room seemed to bring with it, as part of itself, a pleasant hum 
of voices, and a fragant odour of steaming grog and rare tobac- 
co, all steeped as it were in the cheerful glow—when the sha- 
dows flitting across the curtain showed that those inside had 
risen from their snug seats, and were making room in the snug- 
est corner (how well he knew that corner!) for the honest lock- 
smith, and a broad glare suddenly streaming up, bespoke the 
goodness of a crackling log from which a brilliant train of sparks 
was doubtless at that moment whirling up the chimney in hon- 
our of his coming ; when, superadded to these enticements, there 
stole upon him from the distant kitchen a gentle sound of fry- 
ing, with a musical clatter of plates and dishes, and a savoury 
smell that made even the boisterous wind a perfume, Gabriel felt 
his firmness oozing rapidly away. He tried to look stoically at 
the tavern, but his features would relax into a look of fondness. 
He turned his head the other way, and the cold black country 


seemed to frown him off, and to drive him for a refuge into its 


hospitable arms. 

* The merciful man, Joe,” said the locksmith, “ is merciful to 
his beast. I'll get out for a little while.” 
And how natural it was to get out! 
seemed for a sober man to be plodding wearily along through 
miry roads, encountering the rude buflets of the wind and pelt- 


And how unnatural it | 


white sand, a well-swept hearth, a blazing fire, a table decorated 


parations for a well-cooked meal—w hen there were these things, 
|| and company disposed to make the most of thein, all ready to his 
hand, and entreating him to enjoyment ! 


with white cloth, bright pewter flagons, and other tempting pre- | 


| ing of the rain, when there was a clean floor covered with crisp || 


{| 


Such were the locksmith’s thoughts when first seated in the | 


snug corner, and slowly recovering from a pleasant defect of 
| vision—pleasant, because occasioned by the wind blowing in his 
eyes, which made it a matter of sound policy and duty to himself 


for the same reason to aggravate a slight cough, and declare he 

felt but poorly. Such were still his thoughts more than a full 

hour afterwards, when, supper over, he still sat with shining jovial 

face in the same warm nook, listening to the cricket-like chirrup 

of little Solomon Daisy, and bearing no unimportant or slightly 
| respected part in the social gossip round the May-pole fire. 

“*T wish he may be an honest man, that’s all,” said Solomon, 
winding up a variety of speculations relative to the stranger, con- 
|| cerning whom Gabriel had compared notes with the company, and 
so raised a grave discussion; “ J wish he may be an honest man.” 

“So we all do, I suppose, don’t we !” observed the locksmith. 

“T don't,” said Joe. 

“No!” cried Gabriel. 

“ No. He struck me with his whip, the coward, when he was 


mounted and J afvot, and I should be better pleased that he turned 
, 


out what I think him.’ 
|| « And what may that be, Joe?” 

“No good, Mr. Vardon. You may shake your head, father, 

but I say no good, and will say no good, and I would say no good 

| a hundred times over, if that would bring him back to have the 
, 

“ Hold your tongue, sir,” said John Willet. 

“T won't, father. It’s all along of you that he dared to do what 
he did. Seeing me treated like a child, and put down like a fool, 
he plucks up a heart and has a fling at a fellow that he thinks— 
and may well think too—hasn’t a grain of spirit. But he’s mis- 
taken, as I’ll show him, and as I'll show all of you before long.” 

‘* Does the boy know what he’s saying of!” cried the asto- 
|| nished John Willet. 


' 
| 
i “Father,” returned Joe, “I know what I say and mean well 
| 
| 


1 drubbing he de serves.” 


—better than you do when you hear me. I can bear with vou, 
but I cannot bear the contempt that your treating me in the way 
you do brings upon me from others every day. Look at other 
young men of my age. Have they no liberty, no will, no right 
to speak! Are they obliged to sit mumchance, and are they or- 
dered about till they are the laughing-stock of young and old? 
I'm a by-word all over Chigwell, and I say—and it’s fairer my 
saying so now than waiting ull you are dead, and I have got 
|| your money—I say that before long I shall be driven to break 
such bounds, and that when I do, it won't be me that you'll have 
to blame, but your own self, and no other.” 

John Willet was so amazed by the exasperation and boldness 
of his hopeful son, that he sat as one bewildered, staring in a lu- 


dicrous manner at the boiler, and endeavouring, but quite inetfec- 
tually, to collect his tardy thoughts, and invent an answer. The 
'} guests, scarcely less disturbed, were equally at a loss, and at 
length with a variety of muttered, half-expressed condolences 
and pieces of advice, rose to depart, being at the same time 
|| slightly muddled with liquor. 

i The honest locksmith alone addressed a few words of coherent 
| and sensible advice to both parties, urging John Willet to re- 
| member that Joe was nearly arrived at man's estate, and should 


not be ruled with too tight a hand, and exhorting Joe himself to | 


| bear with his father’s caprices, and rather endeavour to turn them 
aside by temperate remons‘rance than by ill-timed rebellion. 
This advice was received as such advice usually is. On John 


| 
more obliged than he could well express, but politely intimated 
I} his intention nevertheless of taking his own course uninfluenced 
by anybody. 
” « You have always been a very good friend to me, Mr. Var- 
don,” he said, as they stood without the porch, and the locksmith 
| wen equipping himself for his journey-home ; “I take it very 
kind in you to say all this, but the time's nearly come when the 
Maypole and [ must part company.” 
| * Roving stones gather no moss, Joe,”’ said Gabriel. 
| “ Nor mile-stones much,” replied Joe. * I’m little better than 
| one here, and see about as much of the world.” 


“Then what would you do, Joe!” pursued the locksmith, 
stroking his chin reflectively; “ what could you be! where 
|| could you go, you sce ?” 

“‘T must trust to chance, Mr. Vardon.” 
“A bad thing to trust to, Joe. I don't like it. 
my girl, when we talk about a husband for her, never to trust to 


I always tell 


chance, but to make sure beforehand that she has a good man 
and true, and then chance wil! neither make her nor break her 


that he should take refuge from the weather, and tempted him | 


Willet it made almost as much impression as on the sign outside 
the door while Joe, who took it in the best part, avowed himself | 


“ Hearty, thank ye. 


She looks pretty enough to be well, and 
good too. 

“* She’s always both, sir—” 

“So she is, thank heaven !"’ 

“‘T hope,” said Joe, after some hesitation, ‘* that you won't te}! 
this story against me—this of my having been beat like the boy 
they'd make of me—at all events, ull I have met this man again 
and settled the ac count—it'll be a better story then.” 

“Why, who should I tell it to?” returned Gabriel. “ They 
know it here, and I’m not likely to come across anybody else 
who would care about it.” 

“That's true enough,” said the young fellow with a sigh. «| 
quite forgot that. Yes, that’s true!” 

So ‘saying he raised his face, which was very red—no doubt 

from the exertion of strapping and buckling as aforesaid—and 
giving the reins to the old man, who kad by this time taken his 
seat, sighed again and bade him good night. 
* Now think better of what 
we have just been speaking of, and don't be rash, there's a good 
fellow ; I have an interest in you, and wouldnt have you cast 
yourself away. Good night!” 

Returning his cheery farewell with cordial good will, Joc Wj). 
let lingered until the sound of wheels ceased to vibrate in his 
ears, and then shaking his head mournfully, re-entered the house 

Gabriel Vardon wended his way towards London, thinking of 
a great many things, and most of all of flaming terms in which 
to relate his adventure, and so account satisfactorily to Mrs. Var- 


“Good night !”" cried Gabriel. 


don for visiting the Maypole, despite certain solemn covenants 
between himself and that lady. 
thought but drowsiness occasionally, and the more the locksmi:h 
thought, the more sleepy he became. 

A man may be very sober—or at least firmly set upon his legs 


Thinking begets not only 


‘ on that neutral ground which lies between the confines of per- 


|; fect sobriety and slight tipsiness—and yet feel a strong tendency 


| to mingle up present circumstances with others which have no 


\| 


| 


i 
| combinations as unexpected as they are transitory. 


manner of connexion with them ; to confound ail consideration 
of persons, things, times and places ; and to jumble his disjointed 


| thoughts together in a kind of mental kaleidoscope, producing 


This was 


| Gabriel Vardon's state, as nodding in his dog-sleep, and leaving 


| his horse to pursue a road with which he was well acquainted, he 


got over the ground unconsciously, and drew nearer and nearer 
home. He had roused himself once when the horse stopped until 


| the turnpike-gate was opened, and had cried a lusty “ good night” 


to the toll-keeper, but then he woke out of a dream about pick- 
ing a lock in the stomach of the Great Mogul, and even when he 
did wake, mixed up the turnpike man with his mother-in-law, 


| who had been dead twenty years. It is not surprising, therefore, 


|| that he soon relapsed, and jogged heavily along, quite insensible 


to his progress. 

And now he approached the great city, which lay outstretched 
before him like a dark shadow on the ground, reddening the slug- 
gish air with a deep dull light, that told of labyrinths of public 


ways and shops, and swarms of busy people. Approaching 


|| nearer and nearer yet, this halo began to fade and the causes 


which produced it slowly to deve lope themselves. Long lines of 
lighted streets might be faintly traced, with here and there a 
lighter spot where lamps were clustered about a square or market 
or round some great building ; after a time these grew more dis- 
tinct, and the lamps themselves visible—slight yellow specks 
that seemed to be rapidly snuffed out one by one as intervening 
obstacles hid them from the sight. Then sounds arose—thic 
striking of church clocks, the distant bark of dogs, the hum of 
traflic in the streets; then outlines might be traced—tall steeples 
looming in the air, and piles of unequal roofs oppressed by chim- 
neys; then the noise swelled into a louder sound, and forms 


| grew more distinct and numerous still, and London—visible in 


' 


| 


What are you fidgetting about there, Joe? Nothing gone in the | 


” 


| harness, I hope 
*“No, no,” said Joe—finding, however, something very en- 
grossing to do in the way of strapping and buckling—* Miss 


/ 
Dolly quite well!” 


i 
i 
| 
1} 
| 
| 
iH 


| the darkness by its own faint light, and not by that of heaven— 


was at hand. 

The locksmith, however, all unconscious of its near vicinity, 
still jogged on, half sleeping and half waking, when a loud ery 
at no great distance ahead roused him with a start. 

For a moment or two he looked about him like a man who had 
been transported to some strange country in his sleep, but soon 
recognizing familiar objects, rubbed his eyes lazily and might 
have relapsed again, but that the cry was repeated—not once, er 
twice, or thrice, but many times, and each time, if possible, with 
increased vehemence. Thoroughly aroused, Gabriel, who was a 
hold man and not easily daunted, made straight to the spot, 
urging on his stout little horse as if for life or death. 

The matter indeed looked sufficiently serious, for coming to 
the place whence the cries had proceeded, he descried the figure 
of a man extended in an apparently lifeless state upon the path- 
way, and hovering round him another person with a torch in his 
hand, which he waved in the air with a wild impatience, re- 
doubling meanwhile those cries for help which had brought the 
locksmith to the spot. 

* What's here to do’” 


u 


this—what—Barnaby ! 


said the old man, alighting. ** How's 


The bearer of the torch shook his long loose hair back from 
his eyes, and thrusting his face eagerly into that of the locksmith, 
fixed upon him a look which told his history at once. He was 
an idiot. 


an 
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ou know me, Barnaby!” said Vardon. 


«y 


The idiot nodded—not once or twice, but a score of times, and | 


that with a fantastic exaggeration which would have kept his 
head in motion for an hour, but that the locksmith held up his 
finger, and fixing his eye sternly upon him caused him to desist, 
then pointed to the body with an inquiring look. 

“There's blood upon him,” said Barnaby with a shudder. 
“Tt makes me sick.” 

** How caine it there!’ demanded Vardon. 

“ Steel, steel, steel!” replied the idiot fiercely, imitating with 
his hand the thrust of a sword. 

“Ts he robbed!” said the locksmith. 

Barnaby caught him by the arm and nodded, “ Yes; 
pointed towards the city. 


then 


“Oh!” said the old man, bending over the body and looking | 


round as he spoke into Barnaby's pale face, strangely lighted up 
by something which was not intellect. “ The robber made off 
that way, did he? Well, well, never mind that just now. Hold 
your torch this way—a little further off—so. Now stand quiet 
while I try to see what harm is done.” 

With these words he applied himself to a closer examination 
of the prostrate form, while Barnaby, holding the torch as he had 
been directed, looked on in silence, fascinated by interest or 
curiosity, but repelled nevertheless by some strong and secret 
horrour which convulsed him in every nerve. 

As he stood at that moment, half shrinking back and half 
bending forward, both his face and figure were full in the strong 
elare of the link, and as distinctly revealed as though it had been 
broad day. He was about three-and-twenty years old, and 
though rather spare, of a fair height and strong make. His hair, 
of which he had a great profusion, was red, and hanging in dis- 
order about his face and shoulders, gave to his wild and restless 
looks an expression quite unearthly—enhanced by the paleness 
of his complexion and the glassy lustre of his large protruding 
eyes. Startling as his aspect was, the features were good, and 
there was something plaintive in his wan and haggard look. But 
the absence of the soul is far more terrible in a living man than in 
a dead one, and im this unfortunate being its noblest powers were 
wanting 

His dress was of green, clumsily trimmed here and there— 
apparently by his own hands—with gaudy lace ; brightest where 
the cloth was most worn and soiled, and poorest where it was at 
the best. 
his throat was nearly bare 


A pair of tawdry ruffles dangled at his wrists, while 
He had ornamented his hat with a 
cluster of peacock’s feathers, but they were limp and broken, and 
now trailed negligently down his back ; girded to his side was 
the steel hilt of an old sword without blade or scabbard; and 
some parti-coloured ends of ribands and poor glass toys completed 
the ornamental portion of attire. The fluttered and confused dis- 
position of all the motley scraps that formed his dress bespoke, 
in a scarcely less degree than his eager and unsettled manner. 


the disorder of his mind, and by a grotesque contrast set off and 


heightened the more impressive wildness of his face. 

* Barnaby,” said the locksmith, after a hasty but careful in- 
spection, * this man is not dead, but he has a wound in his side, 
and is in a fainting fit.” 

“ T know him, I know him !” cried Barnaby, clapping his hands. 


*“ Know him?” repeated the locksmith. 
“He 


I wouldn't for a light guinea that he 


‘* Hush!” said Barnaby, laying his fingers on his lips. 


went out to-day a wooing. 


should never go a wooing again, for if he did some eyes would 


grow dim that are now as bright as—see, when I talk of eves 
the stars come out. Whose eyes are they! If they are angels’ 
eves, why do they look down here and see good men hurt, and 
only wink and sparkle all the night?” 

** Now heaven help this silly fellow,” murmured the perplexed 
locksmith, ** can he know this gentleman! His mother’s house 
is not far off; I had better see if she can tell me who he is— 
Barnaby, my man, help me to put him in the chaise, and we'll 
ride home together.” 

“T can't touch him!” 
dering as with a strong spasm ; ** he’s bloody.” 


muttered the locksmith, “ it’s 


cried the idiot, falling back, and shud- 


*Jt’s in his nature I know,” 


cruel to ask him, but I must have help—Barnaby—good Bar- 
vuaby—dear Barnaby—if you know this gentleman, for the sake 
of his life, and every body’s life that loves him, help me to raise 


him and lav him down.” 


**Cover him up then, wrap him close—don't let me see it— 
smell it—hear the word. Don't speak the word—don't!” 


“No, no, il not. There, you see he’s covered now. Gently. 


Well done, well done 
Thev placed him in the carriage with great ease, for Barnaby 


was strong and active, but all the time they were so occupied he 
shivered from head to foot, and evidently experienced such an 
ecstasy of terrour that the locksmith could scarcely endure to 


witness his suffering 


This accomplished, and the wounded man being covered with 
Vardon’s own great-coat, which he took off for the purpose, they 


; 


proceeded onwards at a brisk pace : Barnaby gaily counting the 
stars upon his fingers, and Gabriel inwardly congratulating him- 


Mrs 


Vardon upon the subject of the Maypole for that night, or there 


self upon having an adventure now which would silence 


Was no faith in woman 





| THE ESSAYIST. 


GETTING UP ON COLD MORNINGS. 


Some people say it is a very easy thing to get up ona cold 


morning. You have only, they tell you, to take the resolu- 
tion, and the thing is done. This may be true, just as a boy at 
school has only to take a flogging, But 
we have not at all made up our minds upon it; and we find it a 
very pleasant exercise to discuss the matter candidly before we 
This, at least, is not idlin I 
affords an excellent answer to those who ask how lying in bed 


and the thing is over 


get up. g, though it may be lying. It 


can be indulged in by a reasonable being—a rational creature ! 
How! Why, with the argument calmly at work in one’s head, 


and the clothes over one’s shoulder. Oh, it is a fine way of 
spending a sensible, impartial half hour 


be more charitable, they would get on with their argument bet- 


If these people would 


ter. But they are apt to reason so ill, and to assert so dogmati- 
cally, that one could wish to have them stand round one’s bed 
of a bitter morning and /ie before their faces. They ought to 
hear both sides of the bed, the inside and out. If they cannot 
entertain themselves with their own thoughts for half an hour or 
so, it is not the fault of those who can. Candid inquiries into 


i] 


one’s decumbency, besides the greater or less privileges to be al- 
lowed a man in proportion to his ability of keeping early hours, 
the work given his faculties, ete. will, at least, concede their due 
In the first 


place, says the injured but calm appealer, I have been warm all 


merits to such representations as the following : 


night, and find my system in a state perfectly suitable to a warm- 
blooded animal 
inharmonious and uncritical abruptness of the transition, is so un- 


To get out of this state mto the cold, besides the 


natural to such a creature, that the poets, refining upon the tor- 


tures of the damned, make one of their greatest agonies consist 


in being suddenly transported from heat to cold, from fire to ice. 


says Milton, by * harpy- 
first 


Thev are * haled” out of their ** beds,” 


footed furies,”—fellows who come to call them. On my 


movement towards the anticipation o! getting up, I find that 
such parts of the sheets and bolster as are exposed to the air of 
the room are stone cold. On opening my eyes the first thing 


them is my own breath rolling 


that meets g forth, as if in the open 
air, like smoke out of a chimney. Think of this symptom. Then 
TI turn my eyes sideways and see the windows all frozen over. 
Think of that. “Tt is very cold 
this morning, is it not '” 
} 


Then the servant comes in 


* © Very cold, indeed, 
“More than 


(Here the servant's wit and 


“Very cold, sir 
isn't it’” ** Very cold, indeed, sir.” usually so 


if, even 


’ 
’ 


isn't for this weather?’ 


lirer lies 


rood-nature are put to a considerable test, and the inqt 
- i 


on thorns for the answer.) ** Why, sir, I think it us." (Good crea- 


ture! There is not a better or more truth-telling servant going.) 
“] must rise, however: get some warm water.” Ilere comes a 


fine interval between the departure of the servant and the arrival 


of the hot water; during which, of course, it is of “no use ” to 
get up. The hot water comes. “ Is it quite hot '” * Yes, sir.” 
* Perhaps too hot for shaving’ I must wait a little.” * Sir, it 


(There is an over-nice propriety sometimes, an 
“Oh, the 
you must air my clean shirt: linen gets very damp this weather 
Here another delicious five minutes. A knock at 
My stockings—I think 
sag Here 


another interval. At length every thing is ready, except myself 


will just do.” 
officious zeal of virtue, a little troublesome.) 


shirt— 
“Tes, ox.” 
the door. “ Oh, the shirt—verv well 
the stockings had better be aired too.”’ ** Very well, sir 
I now, continues our incumbent, (a happy word, by-the-by, for a 
country vicar,) | now cannot help thinking a good deal—who 


can'—upon the unnecessary and villanous custom of shaving 


it isa thing so unmanly (here I nestle closer) so effeminate (here 
I recoil from an unlucky step into the colder part of the bed.) No 
| wonder that the Queen of France took part with the rebels against 
that degenerate king, her husband, who first affronted her smooth 
visage with a face like her own. The emperor Julian never 


showed the luxuriancy of his genius to better advantage than in 





reviving the flowing beard. Look at cardinal Bembo's picture, 
at Michael Angelo’s, at Titian’s, at Shakspeare’s, at Fletcher's, 
at Spenser's, at Chauce r’s, at Alfred's, at Plato's, I could name 
a great man for every tick of my watch Look at the Turks, a 
grave and otiose people. Think of Haroun Al Raschid and Bed- 
Think of Wortley Montague, the worthy son of 
Look at the Per- 


sian gentlemen, whom one is ashamed of meeting about the sub- 


ridden Hassan. 
his mother, above the prejudice of his mother 


urbs, their dress and appearance are so much finer than our own 
Lastly, think of the razor itself—how totally opposed to every 
sensation of bed—how cold, how edgy, how hard! how utterly 
different from anything like the warm and circling amplitude 


which ; 


Sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 


Add to this, benumbed fingers, which may help you to cut your- 





self, a quivering body, a frozen towel, and a ewer full of ice ; and 
| he that says there is nothing to oppose in all this only shows that 
he has no merit in opposing it. ‘Thompson, the poet, who ex- 


claims in his ** Seasons,” 


“Falsely luxurious! Will not man awake ’” 
used to lie in bed till noon, because, he said, he had no motive in 
getting up. He could imagine the good of rising, but, then, he 


could also imagine the good of lying still; and his exclamation, 


i| and slapping his boot with 








it must be allowed, was made upon summer time, not winter. 





















































































We must proportion the argument to the individual character 
A money-getter may be drawn out of his bed by three or four 
pence ; but this will not suffice for a student. A proud man may 
say, ** What shall I think of myself if I don't get up?” but the 
more humble one will be content to waive this prodigious notion 
of himself, out of respect to his kindly bed 


THE PARVENU=—A SKETCH. 


The parrenu is not the man of humble birth or slender fortune, 
who by his talents, his industry, or any other meritorious quality, 
may have ratsed himself into good society, or who, being ori- 
ginally in what is understood by good society, may by the same 
means become a member of that called Aigh, and who conducts 
The 


parvenu is that half-bred, ill-conditioned, little-minded individual 


himself in his elevation with propriety and good sense 


who, placed by the hand of fortune in one of the upper ranks of 
; 


life, would be a disgrace to the lowest 


| 


whic 





1€ parrenu is quite conscious of the doubtful ground upon 





n 


he stands, and therefore attempts to support himself by 





the assumption of a piddling refinement, which he mistakes for 


the distinguishing mark of a gentleman. Although he may have 
lived so Jong within sight of good examples as to be exceeding- 
ly passable in society as to manners, yet he is essentially rul- 
gar; his ideas, his sentiments, his opinions are rulgar; at bot- 
tom the man is a snoh. He fears to deviate from a certain set 
line of conduct lest he should lose his way and betray the shal- 
lowness of his pretensions. A thousand things that a gentleman 
| 


and a man of sense dves every day, the parrenu, m his petty 


code of propriety, sets down as impossible, ‘The fear of losing 


caste is continually before his eyes. 


If his name be Smith, he will write himself Smyth, or Smijth, 


as if these were not merely obsolete modes of spelling the same 


name of a worker of metals. He measures a man by the stand- 


ng of his tailor. A discovery that your coats are made bv a first 


rate house at the west end raises you infinitely in his estimation, 


while, on the contrary, should you let out that you have them 
from the city or country, you fall at once to an immeasurable depth 


white kid 


gloves in the morning, present yourself ina pan of a colour 


in his contempt. Should you, instead of wearing 


fumée de Londres, he sets you down for a “ sort of man that eco- 
nomises in gloves.” A pair of walking-shoes stamps you with 
him at once. He would not be seen looking at a print-shop win- 


dow for the world. A sixpenny ride in an omnibus is beneath 
him; he supports his gentility by paying half a crown for a cab. 
He deems it un! 


vecoming a gentleman to receive copper change 
He will lose his passage «n a steamboat, or his place in a coach, 
rather than carry a carpet-bag a hundred yards. To take a paper 


He will 


not know an acquaintance who bows to him from a one-horse ve- 


parcel home in his hand is ont of the question with him 


He forms a verv 
He is 
a most heartless puppy, for (if he dare) in a fashionable street he 
l to } 


vould there be any thin 


hicle, unless it be a stylish one on two wheels 
low opinion indeed of alady who travels by a stage coach 
“ cut aman 
«} 


whom he ts under the greatest obligation, 


t 
le has a great horrour 


in his appearance approaching to what 


, 
he has chosen to think de maurais ton 
of the city, and everything therem. He aflects not to know 
where Russell-square is. He would not dine at anv hour earlier 
than six, at the earliest, to please all the physicians in Europe. 
Indeed, the hour at which a family dines goes very far with him 
to decide whether they are anybodies or nobodies. He caricatures 
all the refinements of luxurious life that are within his reach to 
an absurd degree. Thus, he keeps a valet and he makes his toi- 
let almost @ /a Louis Quatorze, of whom it 1s said that one of his 
stockings was put on by one man and another by another 


! He thinks 


hows off to great perfection abroad 
it very vulgar todo anything for himself, and accordingly ¢ mploys 


The par renau s 


commissionarics of all sorts on all occasions. He will remain at Ca- 
| 
coupé or by the malle poste 


ais for a week rather than travel in anv other way than in the 
for your parvenu cannot always af- 
ford his own carriage ;) and this not because he particularly dis 


likes the discomforts of the other places, but from his dread of 


not travelling as a genticman. At his hotel he objects at first to 
dining at the fable d’héte, having meditated the distinction of a 
solitary meal in his own room, which he is very sulky at being 
unable to have. In Paris he rejects altogether the idea of going 
to so cheap an amusement as Musard’s one france concerts, ac 
ig to a favourite rule of his, that any pleasure that is not an 


He thinks it quite be- 





expensive one must be w, as he calls it 


neath his dignity to run about the town for the purpose of be- 
coming acquainted with it and its inhabitants, and to see what 
every body else sees So he knows very little of anything 


that lies bevond his own, the English quarter The parrenu 
ol 


course, wherever he goes, (because to do so is fashionable,) the 


abroad is complete ly the nel admirar: school He visits, of 


galleries of art, and such other notable lions as all visit, even those 
travellers of whom it is said in Italy, “ Gl’ Inglest wiaggiono 
come bauli ;"’ but he is very careful of letting himself down by the 


On the contrary, he some- 


expression of a favourable opinion 
times exhibits a refinement of taste in his condemnation which is 


quite edifying. We remember a parvenu entering the Pantheon 





} 





at Rome, who looked round the building with half-shut eves, 





his cane, exclaimed, “ humbug ' 
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TO ELLA. 


I know thou'rt still surpassing fair, 
Still cloudless is thine azure eye, 
And the raven richness of thy hair 
Crowns thee though years have wander'd by. 
The Parian marble of thy brow 
Is smooth and letterless of time, 
And halls of pleasure hail thee now 
As in thy girlhood’s glowing prime ; 
But in thy Aeart no virtues shine 
As when it purely throbb'd to mine! 


It would appear thou hast some rite 
The hand of Time to paralyze, 
Or pour'st thine eye-beams’ blinding light 
Across his pathway as he flies 
I marvel not that such should be, 
Although "twere weakness to believe it , 
But as for hearts,—thou ne'er didst see 
One but to blind and then deceive it. 
For o'er thee all has ceased to shine 
Which Love once blush'd to vows of mine. 


I ask not if some conscience-dart 
Sting thee at times with pain untold, 
Too adamantine is thy heart, 
Thy mind too callous and too cold. 
But by thy young hopes of that clime 
Where Mercy record ever keeps, 
Check, now and then, the race of time, 
Or start him onward if he sleeps ; 
Then will thy heart begin to shine 
As when it purely throbb'd to mine J. ALS. 





————— : - 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


DUTY. 





BY H. DE BALZAC. 


(Concluded.) 


Colonel de Sucy was sustained in his melancholy task by a 


hope which he never abandoned. When the poor countess was 


| “Ah sir,” cried Philip, when he recovered his senses, ‘I die || 
' daily here, I die by inches. 


I love her too well to hear, to see 
her so. I could bear it all, if im her insanity she had remained 
a woman ; but to see her so wild, so lost to shame—” 

“* Did you expect to see atheatrical lunatic ?" asked her uncle 
bitterly, ‘and is your affection controlled by your prejudices ! 


| In your favour I have sacrificed the melancholy pleasure of feed- 


ing her, of playing with her, of gaining her confidence. Leave 
her at once, you could not bear it mach longer 

Colonel de Sucy left the convent to which he did not return 
M. Fanjat learned that he was re- 
siding on an estate he owned near St. Germains. De Sucy had 
conceived a plan by which he hoped to restore the countess to 
reason, and he employed his time in carrying it out without com- 


” 


until some time afterwards. 


| municating it to M. Fanjat. 


| 


seated under a tree, on some fine morning, he would lie at her | 


feet and look her stealily im the eye without intermission. Some- 
times he would fancy that he communicated to them the tender 
expression of his own, and he would ery, * Oh Julia, Julia, you 


see me, you hear me !" but she listened to his words only as she | 


would to the sighing of the wind, and he began to despair. One 
evening M. Fanjat saw hin busied in loading a pistol. The old 
man understood that Philip had given up all hope, and he ran 
hastily up to him. 

** What are vou doing ’” he asked. 

“This one is for me,” said the colonel, pointing to one of the 
pistols which lay near him, ** and this shall be for her!" ramming 
down the charge. ‘The countess lay stretched upon the ground, 
playing with the bullets—playing with death! 

“Do you not know,” said the old man, resorting to decep- 
tion, “that last night in her sleep she exclaimed Philip?” 

De Sucy let fall the pistol and hurried away, the physician 
seized it and its fellow. 

* Poor child ' he exclaimed, embracing his niece, “he was 
going to kill you! What selfishness ! he wanted to put an end 
to your life, because it makes him sufler to see you—but you 
forgive him, don’t you, for he is mad, more so than you are—we 
think you are wretched because you do not share our sorrows— 


rrr 


fools that we are ! 


| 


The next morning De Sucy went down into the garden to look | 


for Julia. She ran up to him without fear, and allowed him to 


give her his arm, and to walk with her under a shady avenue 


| 
| 


When he sat down she placed herself by his side of her own ac- 


cord, and he trembled with delight. 

* Julia,” said he, kissing her hand ardently, “ I am Philip.’ 
She eyed him with an expression of curiosity. 

* Oh come to me,” he went on. * Only feel how my heart 
beats—and for you alone. Your Philip is not dead, he is here 
by your side, and will never leave you.’ 

** Adieu, adieu !" The colonel uttered a cry of de- 
spair, but the next moment he took courage, for she came up 
“Oh heavens, she knows me !" 


, 


she said. 


again and nestled in his arms. 
was his joyful exclamation. 
like intelligence. His heart swelled, but it sunk again when he 


Her eyes flashed with something | 


saw her produce a morse! of sugar, which she had found in his | 


pocket while he was talking to her. It was this discovery which 
had given her features the expression of pleasure he had noticed, 
and what he had mistaken for a ray of intelligence was only the 
cunning of a monkey. 

De Sucy fainted away 

The old man found the countess seated upon his body, indif- 
ferent to his existence, and mbbling the sugar with all the fan- 


tastic tricks of a young kitten 


A narrow stream watered his park. In winter it overflowed | 
a large marsh, not unlike that which lay on the right bank of the | 
Beresina. He employed a number of workmen in enlarging the 


bed of the stream at a certain point, so as to make it the coun- 


terpart of that devouring stream which swallowed up the wealth || 


of France, the army of Russia. He copied exactly from memory || 


the steep bank on which General Eble built his bridges. He | 


| planted a few piles in the stream, and had them charred to make 


them like the half-burnt props which testified to the last comers | 
that the road to France was closed for them. He brought toge- 
ther on the bank a heap of planks and fragments, like those with | 
which he had built his raft. He prepared old uniforms and suit- 
able costumes, in which to dress up a couple of hundred pea- 
sants. He put together a number of rude cabins, bivouacs, and 
batteries, which he afterwards set on fire, neglecting nothing 
which could give a fearful resemblance to the picture. 

Early in December, when a deep snow had covered the park, 
he saw the Beresina before him. He invited some otf his old 
comrades to inspect the panorama, and they all shuddered at 
the sight,—it was but too faithful a copy of the scene of their 
sufferings. Every thing was perfect, even to the village of V—, 
crowning the hills in the rear, as Studzianska did those near the 
Beresina. Some hundreds of old soldiers and peasants played 
their parts with tolerable skill, it was no counterfeit for them to 
represent hunger, cold, and wretchedness. The reason of all 
these preparations he kept to himself; they were much talked 
about in Paris, and every body called them the height of folly 

Early in January he set out for the convent in a carriage ex- 
actly like that in which General de Vaudieres and his daughter 
He 
wore the same soiled garments, the same rusty arms which he 
had carried in 1812, and he had let his hair and beard grow to 


had travelled from Moscow, and soon reached the convent. 


complete the resemblance. 

*T understand your project,”’ said M. Fanjat, “but you must 
not show yourself to my niece yet. To-night I will give her a 
little opium, and while she sleeps we will have her dressed as 


she was in Russia, and placed in your carriage. I shall follow 


you in my berline.” 

About two in the morning Julia was brought out, lying on 
cushions, wrapped in coarse blankets and saddle-cloths ; a ser- 
vant was throwing snow upon the carriage, when a shrill cry was 
heard, and Genevieve, the idiot-girl, rushed out of the house, 
half-dressed. She was weeping bitterly, and as they drove away , 
she cred— 

* Adieu, adieu, it’s all over now!" 

* What is the matter with you, Genevieve ?” asked M. Fanjat. 

Genevieve shook her head despairingly, lifted up her hands, 
muttered some indistinct sownds, displayed every mark of deep 
fear and terrour, and turned away 
said De Suey; ‘‘she regrets the loss 


‘That is a good sign,” 


of her playmate ; she feels that Julia is about to be restored to 
reason again.”* 

‘Heaven grant it 
It was about nine in the morning when they reached the plain 


said the physician sadly. 


through which flowed the fictitious Beresina. Julia was aroused 


by the blowing up of a caisson near the carriage. This was the 
signal. As soon as it was given a thousand voices raised a 
clamour like that wild vell of despair which terrified the victo- 
rious Russians, when twenty thousand human beings discovered 
that they were given up, without hope of safety, to captivity and 
death. At the sound of the explosion, at the noise of their shout- 
ing, the countess sprung from the carriage. She ran wildly 
across the snowy plain; she saw the smoking ruins of the huts, 
and the raft which fifty strong arms were preparing to launch 
into the frozen stream. Major de Suey stood on the bank, di- 
recting their movements and sweeping his sabre round his head 
to keep back the crowd. Julia uttered a shriek which was fear- 
ful to hear. She came right up to her lover and looked wildly 
at first at his strange appearance, 


round, had the clear unintellectual lucidity of a bird's; but she 


Her eves, as they wandered 


passed his hand across her forehead; she read the page of her 
past life, which was now spread again before her; she turned 
towards De Suey—and she saw. ‘The deepest sileuce prevailed. 
The colonel panted for breath, and did not dare to speak; her 
uncle was in tears. A faint tinge of colour came into her fine 
features, and it deepened till her cheek wore the freshness of 
Vitality, thus suddenly kindled, 


youth. Her face grew ruddy. 


spread through her veins wxh the speed of a conilagration, and | 


| with intelligence ; she lived, she thought, again! no wonder that 


she shuddered. God himself loosened again the mute tongue, 
and breathed the fire of his spirit into her soul. Will, thought, 
memory, passion, came back upon her. 

“ Julia, Julia!” cried the colonel. 

“Oh! it’s my own Philip?” said the poor countess. She 
threw herself into his outstretched arms and burst into tears 
The next moment they ceased, and she said faintly— 

“ Adieu, Philip! Ob how I love you! Adieu!” 

“Oh she is dead !"’ cried De Sucy. 

The old physician received his niece’s lifeless body in his arms, 
and carried it with the vigour of youth to the bank. He laid his 
hand upon her heart—it did not beat. 

“Tt is too true,”’ said he, looking by turns at De Sucy and at 
Julia, upon whose features sat the resplendent beauty which 
death sometimes bestows on his victims, the last ray of the set- 
ting sun, the harbinger of a more glorious rising. 

“Oh that smile!” cried the unhappy lover; 
that smile! Can it be possible !” 

“She is cdld already '"’ was the answer. 

M. de Sucy paused, turned and walked slowly away, whistling 
the air with which he used to invite her to come to him ; and 
finding that she did not run up to him as was her wont, he stag- 
gered away like a drunken man, still whistling the air, but with- 
out looking back. 


* onlv look at 





General Philip de Sucy had the reputation of being a very 
agreeable man, and moreover, a very gay, lively one. A few 
days ago a lady paid him a compliment on his uniform good hu- 
mour and evenness of character. 

* Ah, madam,” he said, * I pay dearly for this gaiety when | 


am at home and alone.’ 


“ Are you much alone *’ 

“Oh no, never!’ he answered with a smile. 

A keen observer would very likely have shuddered if he had 
noticed that smile. 

““Why don't you marry?” edded this same lady, who had 
several daughters just grownup. “ You are rich, of an ancient 
family, with a title, high rank in the army, and great reputa- 
tion; you are a man of talent; you have every thing you can 
wish for—" 

“‘ Except happiness,” was his muttered answer, and he dropped 
the subject. 

The next morning the lady learned, to her great surprise, that 
M. de Sucy had blown out his brains the night before. This ex- 
traordinary event caused a great sensation in fashionable society, 
and every one explained it differently, according to his own taste 
One said it was deep play ; another, love; a third, ambition; a 
fourth, debauchery ; no one knew that it was only the fifth act 
of a tragedy which was begun in 1812. Two men only, a ma- 
gistrate and an aged physician, knew that M. de Sucy was one 
of those strongly-constituted spirits to whom God gives strength 
to triumph every day over the fiend that torments them, but who 
perish in the contest if He withdraws his protecting hand for 


a single moment 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


THE OLD BACHELOR 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS 
“ Think not the good, 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, 
Shall die forgotten all; the poor, the prisoner 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, 
Shall call to heav'n, and »ull a blessing on thee.” 
Rowe's Jane Shore 





“Get me,” said I again, for about the hundredth time, to ms 





still wondering footman, ‘change for this five pound note, all in 
silver; and mind, Thomas, as many sixpences as you can with it!" 
* Yes, sir.” 
“What can master possibly want with so much silver’ Al- 


I heard him say to Matha, mv 


ways on a Saturday night, too 
pretty housemaid, twirling the note between his thumb and fin- 
ger, while I was slipping on my new Jndia rubber goloshes, ready 
to sally forth 

“No good, depend on it 
weather be what it will, tramping in the rain and mud. I should 


she rejoined, ** going out, let the 
just hike to watch him, the old sinner!” 

So invariably do the ignorant and narrow-minded judge any- 
thing the least mysterious in our actions by the worst possible 
standard, rice—as if virtue never sought the veil of secresy for 
its outgoings ! 

Matia had no idea that anvthing but wickedness, or “ no good," 
as she emphatically called it, could take me from my comfortable 
fireside and book, to brave the inclemency of the season; “a 
my age too!” verging on seventy ; “old enough to know bet- 
ter,’ thought Matha—most certainly, had my motives for these 
almost nocturnal rambles been any other than the purest, the 
most charitable. I saw bv the insignificant shake of Thomas’ 
head, that Matha’s shrewd and i 
' 


voOsoin 


Il-natured conjectures found a 


readv echo in lis 
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| was, undoubtedly, the richest old bachelor in the large and || of veal, and I saw her eyes sparkle with renovated hope as she 





populous market town of D , in the south of England, and 
am not ashamed to confess, my wealth was chiefly made in 
business. 

I was considered rather mean by some of my acquaintance, 
who ostentatiously paraded their names and a few guineas to- 
gether as annual subscribers to every public institution in the 
place. But while “George Frederick Thompson, Esquire " was 
plazoned forth in all the glory of ** English type,” for two gui- 
neas ; “a friend” forten might be seen in modest “ brevier !* In 
truth, my sole delight now was to “do good by stealth, and 
blushed to find it famed.” 


Why I was a bachelor, with a heart so warmly alive as mine | 


was, (even at that frigid period of life,) to every tender and gene- 
rous sentiment, was owing, alas! to the early blight of an af- 
fection which cost me twenty years of grief and sorrow, end 
which I cannot even think of now without the bitterest tear of 
regret, shed with all the poignancy of youthful feelings. 

I had for years, winter and summer, made it a point to attend 
our large meat-market of a Saturday night, with such a supply 
of loose silver in my pocket as should preclude the possibility of 
that cold and heartless excuse, * I really would, but I have no 
change !" for so transient is the glow of benevolence sometimes 
as actually to be extinguished at the bare idea of the trouble 
of changing money, (yet what a sickness of the soul do these 
few almost unheeded words cost the forlorn being who implores 
our aid') Then, as I sauntered leisurely up and down before 
the tempting stalls, illuminated by the strong and vivid light of 
the gas lamps, I could mark the countenances of the different 
purchasers, observe the wishful gaze of-the poverty-pinched mo- 
ther bargaining for that breast of mutton * which would make her 
seven famished darlings such a delicious Sunday dinner,” see her 
lips quiver with hope and fear as she inquired the price, detect 
the nervousness of her grasp, as she tremblingly and hesitating- 
ly turned over and over again the delicate morsel. She evident- 
ly, methought, belonged to that truly deserving and industrious 
class, called ** char-women,” out all the week working like a 
slave to procure a few comforts for the Sabbath, to enjoy at 
least one day out of the weary seven with her children and hus- 
band, a bricklayer’s labourer, perhaps thoughtless and improvi- 
dent, spending nearly all his scanty wages in beer and tobacco ; 
“still, he was her husband—the father of her children—the 
handsome Richard of her early love, almost as handsome now, 
and it was no hardship to toil for creatures so precious to her 
heart !” 

At the moment she was convinced it was indeed beyond her 
small means, and she was turning hopelessly away to seek a less 
dainty and cheaper bit, out came the additional shilling or six- 
pence, as it might be, to complete the necessary purchase ; and 
the meat was In her basket, and the tear of gratitude in hereve 
“Go!” I whispered, slipping two more shillings into her hand, 
“and buy a little nice tea and sugar—I am sure you like it '” 

I waited for no thanks from the wondering woman, [ had no 
desire to be assured **I was an angel of goodness ;” I knew I 
was but a frail and erring mortal, and was content to be blessed 
in her prayers, aiming only to exemplify the poet's description of 
a truly charitable man. 





mean the man who, when the distant poor 
“ Need help, denies them nothing but his name.” 

1 will candidly confess, that when I first commenced these 
perambulations I had no fixed purpose of benefiting my suffer- 
ing fellow-creatures ; I was influenced more by a wish to divert 
myself from the solitude and anguish of my own thoughts, blend- 
ed with a vague sort of benevolence; but when, after a little 
time, I perceived the real good I was able to effect at the small- 
est possible sacrifice of trouble and money, the numberless 
hearts I gladdened, and the firesides I made cheerful and happy, 
it became the active principle of my life, and a rich and abundant 
harvest did I reap for my labours in the sweet and tranquil re- 
flections of a self-approving conscience. ‘The ameliorating hand 
of charity plucked the thorn from my midnight pillow, and sooth- 
ed the bitterness of my care-worn existence ! 

One evening I was particularly struck with a young and rather 
genteel-looking girl inquiring most earnestly “ for a nice delicate 
sweetbread.”” She could not be more than sixteer, and in the 
broad glare of the flaming gas I saw she was exquisitely fair and 
beautiful. The eagerness of her manner, and the evident supe- 
riority of rank over the generality of persons who frequented the 
stalls at that late hour, had an unfavourable effect on the young 
hatchers to whom she applied, and many was the rude and heart- 
less jest she had to endure from them. Stil] she went from stall 
to stall with a degree of undaunted perseverance which would 
have awakened a feeling of disgust in my own bosom for con- 
duct so unfemininely. had I not observed that she frequently and 
fortively dried a tear with the tattered remains of a once costly 


foreign shaw! 


** She is no imposter ' [ mentally ejaculated, feeling mv own | 


eve become suddenly dimmed by ateartoo. ** That ts the tear 
The hardened in deception would too gladly 
" | followed 


her like a shadow, as her light agile figure flitted almost noise- 


of modest misery 
parade its grief to excite commiseration and pity 


lessly from place to place, with the most intense interest and cu- 


rnosity. At last she came to a stall containing almost every joint 


exclaimed breathlessly, 
“Have you the sweetbread, sir?” 
* How much will you give for it, miss’ 
* How much do you ask!” 
“ Five shillings. Will you give that 
“Oh, most gladly! if you will trust me part '" 

literally rang through the wide 


” 


™ 


The man’s brutal laugh 
square, as he replied, ** Come, that's capital!” Then adding 
with a piece of popular slang too vulgar to repeat, and which, 
happily, she could not understand, ** No, miss. [can’t give you 
no trust—you looks too suspicious for me.” 

‘Why are you so anxious to procure a sweetbread '" said T, 
gently touching her shoulder as she yet lingered there, as if every 
faculty was annihilated by this last severe disappomtment 

She started with a degree of resentment in ' or countenance at 

the liberty ; but seeing only an old man, she replied mildly, ** Oh, 
sir! it is for a dying sister—iny only friend ' She has not tasted 
anything solid for the last fortnight, and to-day, while I sat by 

, her as she slept, she was dreaming of a sweetbread, and spoke 

| in her slumber of the good she was sure it would do her. I 
should have been here long before, but was obliged to finish some 
needle-work to obtain money enough to pay for it ; and now they 
are all gone.” 

It is impossible to convey an idea to my reader of the thrilling 
mournfulness of tone in which she pronounced these last few 
words. Her very heart seemed riven in twam with anguish at 

her utter want of success 

“You shall have a sweetbread,’ 


. 


said I, tenderly, * for your 
dying sister, and every other comfort that can alleviate her sufler- 
ings, for the sake of the virtuous and holy affection you have 
evinced for her this night.” 

The astonished girl, in the first bewilderment of delight at 
having so unexpectedly found a frend in her sore distress, seized 
my hand with the spontaneous movement of pure gratitude, and 
held it clasped firmly between her own, which trembled with 

emotion, but she was unable to articulate a word of thanks 
| «s Come,” I continued, leading her towards my own bhonse, 

“you need not fear an old mau—my gray hairs shall be your 
security.” 

On the way she told me her little history, unwished and unso- 
licited on my part, for I was pre-determined to relieve her: but 
there 1s a proneness to eandour and confidence in youth, which 
shows the heart 1s unsophisticated, and the bosom untainted by 
the world’s vices 

She was no high-born dame, reduced by adverse fate to sud- 
den want and misery to make an interesting herome in a fict: 
tious story, but the daughter of a lieutenant in the navy only, who 
having perished for his country, had left herself and sister, now 
dying of a consumption, to strugyle as they best could ina piti- 
less world ; their mother having died of the same fatal complamt 
some vears before her gallant husband 

On reaching home with my fair, but certainly rather doubtfyl- 
looking companion, Mr. ‘Thomas opened his eyes to their very ut 
most extent 

* Tell Mrs. Williams,” said I, assuming a tone of unusual an- 
thoritv, the more effectually to repress his rising curiosity, “to 
pack up that sweetbread I had ordered for my supper ; some tea 
and sugar, a bottle of sherry, a little arrow-root, and anything 
else she may think userul for a sick lady, and make haste.” 

Thomas vanished rithout uttering one word—not even his 
customary “ yes, sir,”’ and soon returned, bearing a basket of 
goodly dimensions quite filled, followed by Mrs. Williams, Ma- 
tha, and the kitchen-maid, at a more humble distance, evidently 
all bursting with almost irrepressible curiosity to see the extra- 
ordinary being Thomas had informed them * master had brought 
home with him.”’ 

It is no consequence how dishevelled or disarranged the hair 


is in vouth, the face from beneath it always looks lovely 





Clara Graham's, the name of my new acquaintance, retained 
only the least possible wave, owing to the extreme dampness of 
it was luxuriant bevond what I had 


the atmosphere ; but ever 


before seen, of a mech light auburn. She sat without her bonnet 
having taken it off todrv, by my desire, enjoving a biscuit and a 
glass of wine, perfectly unconscious of the ill-natured surmises her 
unexpected appearance had awakened in the bosums of my jea- 
lor » domestics, for an old bachelor’s are invariably so. Oh ' no- 
thing is so winning, so beautiful as that innate canviction of in- 
nocence which never suspects nor thinks itself suspecte d Sus- 
picion and illiberality are the offspring of guilt, begetting in their 

turn that base desire to depreciate virtue, and bring ® down to a 
' level with its own fallen and degraded state 

The decorous housekeeper looked daggers at her and mvself 
too while she enumerated the articles she had * @ondescended to 
pack up for such trumpery,” and [ read the words “ good-for- 

nothing baggage * in Matha’s bright eve as plaif as eye could 
speak, while Thomas’ expressed al] too clearly, ** what an old 
profligate '" 

Seeing me on the move, he said in his most ohsequious tone, 
“Shall! I not carry the basket for the voung lady, sir’? It is very 
heavy.”’ He knew that was the most eflectual means of fathor 
ing the mystery.” 


** No—I shall carry it myself for her 


_ You, sir 
“Yes, I 


rather tottering under my enormous load 


and awav we both walked, or I 
I could fancy the “ O 


Come, mv dear'” 


mys !" and the * Wells I never!” of the disconcerted group, who 
let us out in silent astonishment 

Clara lived in an obscure street not far from my own residence, 
and [ could not help feeling a sort of reproach at such virtue and 
Her sister, 


She hardly 


misery struggling unknown and unpitied so near me 


a poor emaciated thing, arrival 


was awake on our 
noticed the presence of a stranger, being too feeble to feel any 
r events, but she said in the kindest manner 


ira, 1 be 


excitement at passit 
to my companion, * Dear ¢ 


m to think you staved long ; 
the fire grew low, and | was so cold '" 


This drew mv attention to the fire, which was nearly out, and 


r to rek le 


which Clara began busily to endeavo 
* Where ts vour domestic, mv love’ said I to ber 


“Tdoall 


d besides, ser- 


* We have not kept one lor a iongt me,” she replied ; 


for poor dear Gertrude she gives no trouble, a 
vants are expensive, sir.” 


“What! 


work at vour needle lke a slave, nurse 


I exclammed, nexpressible astor ishment, “* vou 


your y™ or, he Iple ss, ack 


sister, and attend te the household aflairs, too » mere child 


ike you' (Good heavens, it is not to be thought of. 


Late as it was I took mv hat and hurned off to mv own favour- 


ite surgeon, whom | fortunately found at home, and at leisure to 


attend to me I begged him. in the first place, to recommend a 
nice, intelligent woman as a rse, which he did at the moment, 
and in the next, to return with me to the house of the poor ne- 
tlected invalid 

On examining her symptoms, I wae delighted to find her com- 
plait was not considered by him as consumptive, but an obsti 
nate attack of the liver, brought on by a secentary mode of life, 
and low and improper diet. And it is astonts r how much thev 
resemble each other in appearance The same drv cough, the 
same wasted and emaciated frame, and t same aches and pains 
over the lancuid and enfeeblec \ He seon took his depar- 
ture to order the necessary mediemes for her, cautioning the 
weeping lara not too noisily to express her row at the prospect 
ot her sister's recovery, as rest and trane tv were absolutely 


necessary to second his emleas ours 


The nurse soon after arriving, a comiortable, motherly-looking 


sort of woman, alter st table mstrections to her to taxe every 


care of the voung ladies, and to spare nothing which she t ought 
rec, l took leave 


might conduce to the comfort of her sutlering ¢ 


of the grateful Clara, and hastened home, fatigued almost to 
death, but most supremely h ppv 

In a few weeks Mr. Wentworth ud the satisfaction of re- 
storing his interesting patient to a state of convalescence She 


was not so beautitnl as Clara, nore companionable, 


possessing a mind with the most useful and varied mformation, 
great conversational powers, and such a deep and enduring sense 
of religion that it was impossible to listen to her without becom- 
ing wiser and better, feeling toreiblv, as | gazed on her voung 
pale face, truly, Lord, * out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.” 

I visited them daily, strie } r (ara, on pain of mv 
d sple ysure, to set a stitch, except for the adornment of her own 
pretty person, which seemed leed to be “a wur of love,” for 
never before had [I seen such f rand flouncing ' 

It is astonishing how atihetion had subdued the buovaney of her 


spirits, Which now rose above the unnatural pressure with an 


elasticity and jovyousness truly enchanting ; she was, in fact, a 
com] lete personification of vouth and vladness Some may ad- 
mire the premature t thulness which sorrow begets, but that 
can only be from a want of doe reflection, for it is no more natu 
ral to nk t sweet | ung face of vouth looks best when 
shaded by grief, t » to cor er the sun appears to most advan- 
tage when overshad wed by dark and sullen clonds' No, no; 
vouth us the season for joy dom fulness, ave for reflec- 
tion and care 

I confess, at the end of three months of daily and uninterrupted 

or rsé ‘ ‘ mv allectior te an ‘ Vv increased 
for them both, I began to fee! their society was SOTULCIY @xNeh- 
tial to mv comfort lha ess, lam convinced, from what 
I saw of her dixpos t IL been selfish enough to have 
demanded such a ‘ iteful Gertrode would willingly 
have become mv »repuv the deep debt she felt she owed 
me but no, I] wishe to be a frend, a father to them b th, and 
not make either pay s fullv for the littl: good I had done. | 
was cetermined npish the Object now nearest inv heart 
in amore satisiact manner to my own conserence and the 
true happiness « t aear giris, I therefore took an early of por- 
tunity of entermg toa tull ex ion a t the pecuhariv 
delicate and rotected state ott lair orphans, with my dis- 


crect housekeeper lating largely on their 





anmuabie quaiities and gentleness « inser, but was most guarded 
nm my commencations OF their per il charms; beauty, in the 
eves of femaies ot acert 1 age being considered almost a 
crime : and J] concluded by expressing a wish to have the m placed 
immediately under her o protection—-1 dared not say mv own 
She was grat d d tlatrered by the well-timed compliment, 
and graciously consented to receive the voung ladies, * poor 
things and do her best to make them comfortable and happy 
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I piously believed her, for she was a thoroughly benevolent- 
hearted woman, although strictly of the “old school,” that 1s, 
she had not learned to defy all morality and decency, but thought 
it still necessary to sacrifice something to appearances. ‘The 
moment, however, you convinced her of the purity of the motive 
by which you were actuated, her zeal knew no bounds; she en- 
tered heart and soul into the affair, and with all a woman’s ten- 
derness and tact devised and invented a thousand plans to im- 
prove on the crudeness of one’s own benevolence. 

I departed with the alacrity of a boy to impart the pleasing ne- 
gotiation to the dear girls, taking care to order dinner for three, 
and particularly mentioned a “ sweetbread ” as one of the side- 
dishes. 

Clara was in ecstasies at the proposal, but Gertrude received 
it with more reserve and caution, evidently weighing the conse- 
quences of such a step in all their bearings—the world’s censure, 
the possibility of my repenting such generosity, and the misery 
of resuming poverty after tasting such luxury. 

I read these painful and conflicting sentiments on her varied 
and ingenuous countenance, which was a mirror of truth and can- 
dour. My advanced age completely banished the first objection, 
My assurances that she was necessary to my comfort, the second 
And she was completely conquered when, taking her hand, I said, 

“Go or stay, my dear children, as you please; your decision 
will make no difference in my final arrangements respecting you 
both, as [ intend leaving all I possess equally between you at my 
death, having no relations to injure by so doing, and knowing no 
human beings more deserving—and I humbly thank God for liv- 
ing long enough to be so useful at last—only you might, Miss 
Graham, had you felt so disposed, have made the short remnant 
of an old man’s existence serene and happy.” 

It was the first time I had ever used the formality of address- 
ing her—as Miss Graham ; she felt it sensibly, and bursting into 
tears, she exclaimed—* My dear, kind benefactor, forgive my 
cold calculation, but it was more for Clara's sake than my own 
that I hesitated. She is so young and beautiful that if I can only 
keep her fair fame untarnished, she must settle fortunately in life. 
O'! dear sir, that has been the sole hope of my heart for years, 





now more than ever strengthened, for | shall never, never marry 
now !"" 

A younger and vainer man than myself would have been apt 
to apply the conclusion of this speech most to the satisfaction of 
his self-love ; in fact, I knew, from Gertrude’s peculiar tone and 
manner, but too well what it meant ; but having gained my point 
exactly as | wished, I affected the most profound ignorance as 
to what caused her, a young and pretty woman, to make so 
strange a resolution, 

‘Nothing could exceed the exertions of the good Mrs. Williams 
during my absence, nor the cordiality of her welcome to the 
“ sweet young ladies,’ and never did three happier persons sit 


down to dinner together. 


necessity, to linger out my solitary and unsocial meal, for the | 


sake of deferring that period when, left entirely alone for the 
evening, | must turn to a book, whether so inclined or no, to 
steal me from the oppressive sense of my own loneliness and 
ennui. 

Gertrude’s painful remembrances of the past, and Clara's joy- 
ous and sanguine anticipations of the future, kept up a pleasing 
and varied conversation to a very protracted hour, alternating 
from melancholy to gladness, as all in life should be, that we may 
neither be too much depressed by the one nor elated by the 
other. Again the light laugh of woman echoed in that large 
gloomy room ; again her lighter step fell gladly on my ear; and 
again did my heart open its flood-gates of long pent-up atffec- 
tions, which gushed forth with an overpowering sense of felicity, 
almost too much tu bear. There certainly is, to the feeling 
mind, a degree of pain attached to supreme happiness, which 
casts a momentary weight of sadness on the spirits, and awakens 
more often tears than smiles to express it by. 

Clara received all the favours [ heaped upon her with a profu- 
sion of the liveliest thanks, which delighted me, as there could 
be no doubt of the dear child's being perfectly happy ; but Ger- 
trude’s sense of obligation was of a more exalted and heartfelt 
kind. It was evident, from the devotedness of her attentions, 
and the watchfulness of her manner, that she studiously sought 
every opportunity of repaying them to the utmost of her power ; 


her heart was noble and generous, but it was proud to the last de- 


gree ; and every word and sentiment too plainly expressed that 
her happiness would have consisted in conferring and not in re- 
ceiving favours. 

Their two characters, so opposite, yet both so truly amiable 
and feminine, furnished me with continued food for reflection 
When Clara kissed me, and blessed me, and called me “ her dear 
second papa,” I felt it was the artless effusion of almost infantile 


No longer was I compelled, by dire | 


| but when obtained would she, alas! be more prized ! While Ger- 


trude, in the unobtrusiveness of her retiring nature, when once 
known must be for ever loved and esteemed. 

I had no profligate son, or artful, designing nephew to bestow 
my darling Clara and ten thousand pounds upon. But she spared 
me the embarrassment of finding a husband for her, choosing one 
fur herself in the son of her father’s old commander ; also a lieu- 
tenant in the navy; and never was there a finer specimen of a 
frank, open-hearted, honourable young man than George Forrester 

Many may think this was not quite so good a match as her 
beauty and fascinations entitled her to; perhaps not, where riches 
and a high-sounding title are considered (how mistakenly) the only 


‘| essentials to happiness ; but for my part I do not know to whom 


one could entrust the real happiness of a fond, artless girl, so se- 
curely as to a generous, noble-minded, affectionate young sailor. 

Finding all my advice about the propriety of his taking another 
voyage, at least, before the wedding, quite disregarded, I gave my 
consent for it to take place early in the spring, and a very gay 


affair Clara is determined to make it, or rather them; for I tind 


it is the intention of Mr. ‘Thomas and Matha to be married too, 
on the same day as ** dear Miss Clara and Mr. George.” And if I 


| cannot retain my amiable Gertrude on any other terms, I think I 
| shall make up my mind to be called “an old fool’ by the world, 


and secure myself a charming friend end companion for life. 

Let no one imagine, after reading this simple tale, chiefly 
founded on facts, that he is too old to exercise an active benevo- 
lence ; indeed, as we approach nearer to the grave, our feelings 
of universal charity ought to increase with every receding year ; 
as, ina short time, we must cppear before that Being who is 
all goodness, to render an account of the manner we have em- 
ployed the “ talent ’’ entrusted to us, and receive its final reward 
or punishment. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


MISS DAVENPORT. 


Tue following account of Miss Davenport's reception and per- 


| formance at her farewell benefit at Kingston, is copied from a re- 


cent Jamaica journal : 

“ Sheil’s beautiful play of ‘ Evadne, or the Statue,’ was per- 
formed for the benetit of Miss Davenport—the heroine of the 
piece being personated by that young lady. ‘The character of the 
fair Evadne is essentially feminine, almost too delicately soft in 


its texture to encounter adversity, and only sustained in the trials | 


which surround her by the pure qualities of her nature, joined to 


| an exalted idea of the nobility of her own and her family’s blood. 


| She is indeed described by her author, through the lips of Vicen- 


tio, as— 
‘The same soft creature, in whose lovely form 
Virtue and beauty seemed as if they tried 
Which should exceed the other ’ 


“ Such is the character of Evadne ; and such, certainly, in all 
its beauties, was it represented by Miss Davenport, who, in this 


| felicitous embodiment of a new and strikingly different character to 


any which she has been in the habit of performing, has added still 


stronger confirmation to our opinion, that she is indeed one of 


| nature’s favourites, and is destined to maintain that ascendancy 


in the theatrical world in maturer life which she has so signally 
obtained as a youthful star. Her warm, unatlected expression 


of her love for Vicentio, mixed with a natural impatience at his 


| absence so long after his * panting courser’ passing through the 


| 





affection—the heart responded a blessing at her innocent happi- || 


ness, and then subsided into a state of serenity amounting nearly 
to forgetfulness. But when Gertrude silently and warmly pressed 


my hand, while her dark retlective eye swam in tears, I felt, in- | 
4 ° ' 


deed, it was from the irrepressible emotion drawn from the 
mighty indwellings of woman's loving heart, and the impression 
defied the power of oblivion to etlace it. 

Yes, yes, brilliant and volatile, my lovely Clara, like the gaudy 
and heedless butterfly, must excite the desire of instant pursuit, 


| 
| 
| 


city's gates announced his arrival—then her rapturous and Juliet- 
like reception of him, suddenly changing to the look of mute 
astonishment when she finds her bosom’s idol cold—‘as Win- 
ter’s chilly day-break,’'—were all admirably depicted ; while in 
the following burst of wounded feeling at the idea of Vicentio 
admitting even a doubt of her honour, she especially succeeded 
‘If angels 
Cried trumpet-tongued that I was false to you, 
You should not have believed it. You forget, 
Who dares to stain a woman's honesty 
Does her a wrong as deadly as the brand 
He fears upon himself. Go, go, Vicentio, 
You are not what I deemed you,’ ete. 
And then breaking into more tender accents, adding— 
‘Oh, 
Do I deserve this of you !’ 


Vicentio, 


“But the most difficult part of the scene was that wherein Vi- 
centio, finding the king’s miniature (surreptitiously substituted 
for his own by Olivia) in her bosom, thereby confirming all his 
former suspicions of her perfidy, calls upon Evadne to look and— 
‘Let it blast thee too !’—when, horrour-struck and amazed at 
the dreadful effect upon Vicentio, she takes the picture, and in- 
deed finds—* ‘tis not Vicentio!'—she burst out in the following 
impassioned strain : 

*Oh, do not yield it, fauwh— 
Give not thy senses credence! Oh, Vicentio, 
I am confounded, maddened, lost; Vicentio, 
Some demon paints it in the coloured air— 
*Tis not reality that stares upon me ! 
Oh! hide it from my sight!’ 
“Most rapturous applause, we may remark, succeeded the de- 


ery of this passage. The interview also, where, sorrow-strick- 
livery of this passag Phe intery l ] trick 


mercy 


| course. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
\} 
Ht 


en and apparently resigned to her hopelessness, she calls down 
blessings upon Vicentio’s head, was beautifully affecting ; while 
the last scene, in which she parries the advances of the king, and 
at last brings back his soul to sentiments of virtue and honovr 
by her forcible appeal to the surrounding statues of her ancestors, 
was well sustained, especially when at last arriving at that of her 
father, the friend of Naples and preserver of the monarchs life, 
at the expense of his own ; and clasping the statue, she exclaims 


* Now, sir, I am ready, 
Come and unlovose these feeble arms, and take me, 
Ay, take me from this neck of senseless stone ; 
And to reward the father with the meet 
And wonted recompense that princes give, 
Make me as foul as blotted pestilence, 
As black as darkest midnight, and as vile 
As guilt and shame can make me !’ 


“The effect was electric. At the end of the performance 
several bouquets were thrown upon the stage from the side boxes 
and after repeated calls for Miss Davenport, she appeared, and 
picking up the flowers, curtseyed gracefully, and then retired 


” 


amidst the most rapturous and long-continued cheering 
NO MAN CAN GOOD TO ALL. 

I never yet knew any man (says Owen Felltham) so bad but 

some have thought him honest, and afforded him love ; nor ever 

any so good but some have thought him evil, and hated him 


BE 


Few are so stigmatical as that they are not honest to some ; and 
few, again, are so just as that they seem not to some unequal 
either the ignorance, the envy, or the partiality of those that 
judge, do constitute a various man. Nor can a man, in himself, 
always appear alike to all. In some, nature hath invested a dis- 
parity ; in some, report hath foreblinded judgmeut ; and, in some, 
accident is the cause of disposing us to love or hate. Or, if: 

these, the variation of the body's humours; or, perhaps, not any 
of these. The soul is often led, by secret motions and loves, 
she knows not why. ‘There are impulsive privacies which urge 
us to a liking, even against the parliamental acts of the two 
houses, reason and common-sense. As if there were some hid 
den beauty, of a more magnetic force than all that the eve can 
see ; and this, too, more powerful at one time than another. U; 
discovered influences please us now with what we would some- 
I have come to the same man that hath now 
} 


times contenin 


welcomed me with a free expression of love and courtesy, an 


another tine, hath left me unsaluted at all; yet, knowing hin 
well, [ have been certain of his sound affection; and having found 
this not an intended neglect, bat an indisposedness, or a mind 
seriously bus'ed within. Occasion reins the motions of the stir- 
ring mind. Like men that walk in their sleep, we are led about, 
we neither know whither nor how. 


THE DAGGER OF MERCY. 


Froissart's pages furnish us with an interesting tele, descrip 
tive of the general chivalric custom regarding the dagger of 
About the year 1390, the lord of Langurante, in Gas- 
cony, rode forth with forty spears, and approached the English 
fortress, called Cadilhac. He placed his company in a:nbush, 
and said to them, “Sirs, tarry you still here, and [ will go and 
ride to yonder fortress alone, and see if any will issue out agai 
us.” He then rode to the barriers of the castle, and desired the 
keeper to show to Bernard Courant, their captain, how that the 
Lord Langurante was there, and desired to joust with him 3 
“Tf he be so good a man and so valiant in arms as !t is 
said,’ continued the challenger, ** he will not refuse it for his /a- 
dies’ sake; if he do, it shall turn him to much blame, for I shal! 
report it wheresoever [ go, that for cowardice he hath refused to 
run with me one course with a spear.” A squire of Bernard re- 
ported this message to his master, whose heart beginning to swe!! 
with ire, he cried, “Get me my harness, and saddle my horse ; 
he shall not go refused.” Incontinently he was armed and 
mounted on his war steed, and taking his shield and spear, he 
rode through the gate and the barriers into the open field. 
lord Langurante seeing him coming was rejoiced, and couched 
his spear like a true knight, and so did Bernard. Their good 
horses dashed at each other, and their lances struck with such 
equal fierceness that their shields fell in pieces, and as they 
crossed Bernard shouldered Sir Langurante’s horse in such a 
manner that the lord fell out of the saddle. Bernard turned his 
steed shortly round, and as the Lord Langurante was rising, his 
foe, who was a strong as well as a valiant squire, took his bacinet 
with both his hands, and wrenching it from his head, cast it under 
his horse's feet. On seeing all this, the lord of Langurante’s 
men quitted their ambush, and were coming to the rescue of their 
master, when Bernard drew his dagger and said to the lord, ** Sir, 
yield you my prisoner, rescue or no rescue; or else you are but 
dead.” 


not a word ; and Bernard then gave him a death-blow on his bare 


The lord, who trusted to the rescue of his men, spoke 


head, and dashing spurs into his horse he fled within the barriers 


Aniong the Chinese there are seven grounds of divorce, of 


which the fourth is talkativeness in women. 
Fortune is painted blind, that she may not see the fools who 


wear her livery 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








The Philosophy of History, in a Course of Lectures, by Frederick Von 
Schlegel, with a Memoir of the Author. By James Burton Robertson, Esq. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 





‘Tue family of the Schlegels has been remarkable for devotion 
to letters. It counted, we believe, three generations of authors, 
the present one bemg of course by faz the most brilliant. Augus- 
tus William Schlegel, our author's elder brother, is pe rhaps the 
best known aimong us, by his fine poetry and exquisite transla- 
tions. Frederick, though intended for commerce, received a 
i:beral education, and before he was thirty had risen to high repu- 
tation as a critic, and was well versed in Oriental literature. He 
produced in rapid succession a series of admirable essays on the 
drama, poetry and private life of the Greeks, his celebrated work 
oa the * Language and Wisdom of the Indians,” a work in two 
volumes on “ Modern History,” and the * History of Literature,” 
so well known from translation. When he had attained the age of 
rty-five he became a member of the Roman Catholic church 








hat he was guided in this step by no unworthy motive, but by 


rT! 
honest conviction, no one could doubt; his high character and 
talents place him far above all suspicion. We may say, apply- 
g to him Johnson's remark upon Dr. Watts—* Such a man he 


He was the 


was as any denomination might be proud to claim.” 
first to give an impulse to Catholic science and literature im Ger- 
many, Which before his time was wholly inactive, and is now so 
distinguished. He entered the Austrian service and rose rapidly 
His career was cut short in the full 


He was preparing a 


in literary and public life. 
maturity of his mind, before he was sixty 
lecture to be delivered at Dresden, and it is remarkable that he 
had just written down the words, * Perfect and consummate 
knowledge, however,” when sickness arrested his pen; and on that 
same night he quitted this lower world, to enter (we hope) upon that 
higher one where knowledge is indeed perfect and consummate 
We have no time at present to enter upon an examination of the 
peculiar philosophy which Schlegel advocated. Ilis writings em- 
brace so large a segment of the circle of human knowledge that 
it is impossible to do justice to them in a brief notice. One thing 
only we will remark, and it is an important one, that the moral! 
He 


never surrendered his heart and judgment to the cold rationalism 


tone and influence of all his writings is pure and elevated. 


which infected the German schools so extensively. He was a 
warm and eloquent advocate of the loftiest and most ennobling 
principles in morals and philosophy. He analyzes the revealed 
word with clearness indeed, yet with reverence, steering the 
happy middle course between blind bigotry and cavilling skepti- 
cism. ‘To him every thing bears witness of a Deity’s love, and 
he has nobly endeavoured to raise natural as well as moral sci- 
ence from the low materialism which too commonly disfigure it. 
In politics, while he is no friend to democracy, he is the uneom- 
promising enemy of despotism. In the volumes before us he 
rapidly passes in review the history of the world, seizing upon 
and bringing out its main pomts as he goes. He suggests so 
many new trains of thoughts ; he is so original, yet so free from 
the hasty generalization which is the besetting sin of most writers 
on this subject ; he displays so much reverence for truth, so 
much kindly feeling for man, that if he had written nothing else 
he would have done enough to earn him no small reputation. To 
show our own opinions of the merits of this work we need only 
say that we took it up one afternoon, and found it impossible to 
We sce by the 
pretty vignette on the title-page that the enterprising publishers 
We 


” 1 
on the suc- 


lay it down till we had finished the last page. 
have adopted a motto which well becomes them cannot 
jut congratulate the ** American disciples of Aldus 
cess which has attended their endeavours to introduce among us 
asound and substantial literature. 





The Life and Land of Burns. By Allan Cunningham, with Contributions by 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. and an Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
jurus. By ‘Thomas Carlyic, Esq. New-York: J. & H.G. Langiey. 
Every admirer of Burns, or, in other words, of trve poetry, 

ought to buy this very handsome volume forthwith, and give it 

an honourable place in his library. The very names on the title- 
age are enough, and the promise it holds out is amply redeemed 
by the contents. Furst of all we have Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, 
which we have always considered one of the very finest pieces 

f criticism in the language. It is written with great insight into 

the peculiar inconsistencies in our poet's character, and the diffi- 

ulties of his situation—and, while it 1s stamped with Carlvle’s 
renius, is free from those peculiarities of stvle which most 
critics condemn. This is followed by Allan Cunningham's Life 

{the Poet. A more fitting biographer Burns could not have 


found than one who, like himself, was a Scotchman, a peasant, 





anda poet. To the biography are annexed minute descriptions 
f the different places which Burns inhabited, or which his ge- 
ius has consecrated, with a full account of the origin of all his 
pieces, and the circumstances which inspired or attended them 
A more pleasing volume we do not often meet with, nor is its 
value ephemeral. It will conduce greatly to a right understand- 
ing of Burns’ poetry, and as such will always be sought after. 
A little pamphlet, entitled ** Observations on the Uses and Ad- 
has lately been published by C 
It explains, in a lucid and very plausible mannner, 
‘ae udvantazes derived by the use of peat in a compressed state. 


” 


vantages of Compressed Peat, 
S. Francis. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The paper entitled “ Medical Masic, 
but they are not new. Cong 
ll as ko 


A modern writer tells a story of an officer whe 


by an Octogenarian, contains 


some curious facts ; reve asserted that 


animals and birds we tted oaks, are sensible to the 


as 
charms of melody. 


le, which is so much to the point, that we 





was confined in the Bast 


quote ithere: The officer begged the governor to permit him the 
use of his lute, to soften, by the harmonies of his instrument, the 
rigours of his imprisonment. At the end of a few days, this modern 


nished to see frisking 





Orpheus, playing on his lute, was greatly ast 


out of their holes great numbers of mice; and, descending from 
their woven habitations, crowds of spiders, who formed a circle 
about him, while he continued playing. His surprise was at first 
so great that he was petrified with astonishment; when, having 
ceased to play, the assembly, “ h did Het come to see his per son, 


As he hada 


» ventured again 


but to hear his instrument, immed ately broke up. 





ereat dislike to spiders, it was two days before 





to touch his lute. At length, having conquered, for the novelty of 


their company, his dislike for them, he recommenced his concert 


when the assembly was by far more numerous than at first; and, 
in the course of farther time, he found himself surrounded by an 
hundred musical amateurs. Having thus succeeded in attracting 
this company, he treacherously contrived to get rid of them at his 
will. For this purpose he begged the keeper to give him a cat, 
which he putin a cage and let loose at the very instant when the 
little hairy people were most entranced by the skill he displayed 


This story may tax the credulity of our correspondent; but itis, never- 





theless, given on as good authority as he has quoted in the pape 


fore us, from which we should be pleased to make some extracts, 
but which, as a whole, we must decline. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIREOR 


Dear sirn—I perceive that Dr. Webster, the author of rive 
consecutive Dictionaries of the English language, diverse from 
each other in orthography, Is announcing a sixtH in an Octavo 
form, and, as usual, with variations! * ‘This edition,” says the 
author, ** contains valuable improvements upon the Quarto, which 
“is pronounced in England” (by whom ts not said !] ‘as well as 
* this country, to be the best English dictionary extant.” All my 
other publications, my history of the United States, my Grammar, 
my manual of useful studies, my elementary spelling-book, &c. 
will soon be made conformable in orthography to this large dic- 
tionary,”’ meaning the Quarto. And all this, when the fortheom- 
ing Octavo, he says, * contains eight or ten thousand more words 
than the Quarto, besides * other valuable improvements!" Still 
the Quarto is pronounced the standard ; notwithstanding its de- 
fects are thus admitted to be so numerous as to render a surth 
dictionary necessary for their correction! Now, I pray you Sir, 
take a brief survey of the course pursued by our prolitick author, 
with the orthography of his mother-tongue. His first Dictionary 
was issued in 1806, containing numerous anomalies m this branch 
of philology, ludicrous in aspect though woful in their effects; 
accompanied however with a pompous recommendation by cer- 
tain literary gentlemen, from whom better things should have 
been expected. The second dictionary followed in 1817, with 
several corrections in the orthogr phy of its pre decessor, but dis- 
tinguished by other innovations equally unfounded and reprehen- 
sible. The Quartonext made its appearance in 1828, suppressing 
forth 
Mon. 


strous as they were, yet the Quarto was proclaimed by ano small 


sundry misspellings in the previous editions, but putting 
still greater deviations from our established orthography 


number of eulogists as the true standard of the English language 


Did the author rest here? No, he had learned that of * making 


many” (such) ** books there ts no end.”’ In 1831 he ushered into 
' 


the world two separate and successive dictionaries, departing in | 


manv instances from the unerring standard itself, and from each 
and every of the others. 1 have seen a tabular statement of the 
discrepancies in this unparalleled series of lexicons, and I could 
wish that, as a literary curiosity, room might be spared in the 
Mirror for a tithe of them. Now we are informed by the author, 
in an address to the People of the United States, that an edition 
may be soon expected of his own publications (through which 
these discrepancies are doubtless widely diffused) for the purpose 
of rendering them conformable in orthography to the Quarto! 
In which Quarto he acknowledges an omission of 8 or 10,000 
words, and the want of other valuable improvements, all which 
will be provided for in the approaching stxtu dictionary. * Risum 
teneatis Amici?” 

* To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace, 
* And to be grave exceeds all power of face.” 


Seven years ago, Mr. Editor, the disastrous consequences 
which must follow from these attempts to disturb our well-settled 
orthography were both predicted and deprecated in the columns 
of your elegant Journal. Scarcely however could it have been 
imagined that the author would be the first to verify those pre- 
dictions by virtually announcing himself as the victim of his own 
innovations; driven it seems, as he ts, to the measure of reprint- 
ing his own multifarious productions, to conferm them to one of 
his own variable standards; the one too which must itself be 
modified in no slight degree by the approaching Octavo 

What, Sir, may I ask, would have been the condition of the 
richest and noblest products of the human mind, now garnered 
in the pure orthography of the English tongue if the same law- 


less invasion of that orthography had been fully adopted on either 
Atlantick’ What wil 


who have lauded in such high terms the unerring Quarto’ 


side of the | our learned gentlemen say, 


llow 


pitiable the predicament of those unlucky wights (and | am one 


{ them) ased the ferent lar Quarto, thus pro 


who have pure 


nounced so awfully defective mits vocabulary ; with other of the 





author's works now sentenced by him to a republication for the 
purpose of correcting his own aber ons Sad alternative, to 
be reduced to the necessity either of repurchasing the works 


when amended, or of putting up with editions repudiated by thei 


author '—Sir, I respect the venerable author, and therefore lean 





not withhold the expression of my sincere regret that he should 


have spent so large a portion of hes long hfe 


in expermcnts Upon 
the orthography of his native tongue—experiments, which, like 
the labour of the fabled 
hands. Had he been 


within the proper limits of a lexicographer, and with thus fur- 


Sisyphus, continually recoil upon his 


content with movi gy. as was expected, 


nishing a Dictionary distinguished for correct definition and etv- 
muological research, he would have contributed essentially to the 
purity and perpetuity of the language. But by intermeddling 
with its orthography, he has put at hazard, in no moderate de- 
gree, its identity, its easy attainment by foreigners, and the trans- 
mission of the literature it imbodies, unchanged, to succeeding 
generations. For it is a truth which should be received as an 
axiom, that whatever form a word has assumed, either originally 
or by adoption, in a mature language, should inviolably remaiu 
without the change of a letter. No reason can be assigned for 
changing the structure or spelling of any one word in our voea- 
bulary, which would not apply with equal force to thousands of 
others ; and let the principle be fully carried out of expunging 


every letter which is not absolutely necessary to convey the 
sound, and the cousequences wil! be readily perceived in obscur- 


g ambiguities, confounding etymolo- 


ing the sense by multiplying 
gies, and in so effectually destroving the texture of the language 
itself as to render our treasures of learning utterly maccessible 
to Foreigners and unintelligible to posterity except by glossaries 
Tin lon 


our orthography as settled by Johnson and the Literati of his day, 


ry acquiescence of the English world m 


or translations 


ought to secure the precious monuments of literature and science 


which iw enshrines against the least violation. For if the lan- 


guage was not then mature, when will it ever become so '* I have 
heard of no Editor who has fully adopted the innovations of our 
Author. There ¢ 


cient to impart a freckled complexion (o their typographical is- 


e many Presses which exlnbit a number suffi- 





sues; and now and then we meet with a Journal whose very 
aspect painfully reminds the humane reader of dogs and horses 
wantonly robbed of their tails and ears. But it 1s consoling to 
observe that a disposition to preserve and perpetuate the integ- 
rity of the language is evidently increasing, and consequently 
contributing to swell the ranks of those, who, through the whole 
war of words, have steadfastly maintained their lovalty to their 
And to your beautiful Miscellany, Mr. Editor, 


is this honest praise most ¢ heerfully accorded 


mother-tongue 


Allow me, in conclusion, to quote the following observetions 
of the truly learned and accomplished Editor of the Princeton 
Review im the last number of that excellent Quarterly. In his 
list of new books and pamphlets, after noticmg and highly com- 
mending the Rev. Dr. Bulhons’ “ Principles of English Gram- 
mar,” he says, “Itis the English language which Dr. Bullion 
“undertakes to analyze, and not a systematized provincialism, 
“invented, one might suppose, to render the English and Ameri 
* can language as much unlike as possible. The book contains 
“no new nomenclature, no innovations m language, no startling 
* paradoxes, no short cuts to literature. Though simple, plam, 
“and short, it is such a book as none but a scholar would pro 
“duce. The circulation of a hundred thousand copies would do 
* wonders in correcting our national tendency towards a corrupt 
“dialect and idiom; a tendency from which no district is free, 
“vet which many among us seem resolved to strengthen rather 
“than destroy. Nothing will save us from an American language, 
“as marked as Lowland Scotch, but a perpetual resort to genu- 
“ine English usage.” 
subscribe, who ts 
the 


Globe, and who consequently would endeavour, by abstaining 


To these sentiments every American will 


desirous that our incomparable language should pervade 


from allinnovations, to render it as enduring asthe Latin Tongue ; 
which in spite of criticks, and civil convulsions, and the ravages 
of time, has come down to us in the same chaste attire it wore 
nearly three thousand years ago, presenting an example of Ro- 
mar constancy, shall I not sav, of Roman virtue, worthy at once 


of high praise and faithful imitation Civis 


Henry Russell. —This eminent composer and vocalist is still 
here, delighting every body, except his professional contempora 
ries, with the extraordinary powers of his fine voice. He intro- 
duced at his recent concerts, which have been attended hy the 
beauty, taste, and fashion of the city, several new songs that can- 


not fail to become universal favourites. Among them we would 


particularly mention the ** Old Sexton,”’ by Park Benjamin ; the 


* Old Farm Gate,” by Miss Eliza Cooke ; the ** Gambler's Fate,” 
by Dr. Coates ; and * Rockaway,” by Johu Henry Sharpe. ‘They 


may be had at any of the music-stores 





* The author admits the language was nearly brought to perfection in the 
reigus of Anne and George the First. 
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Evening is closing o’er valley and mountain, 
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fading the day; 
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Stars are appcaring and 
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Come to your window, my fairest, and hear me, 


| | 
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Far, ec’er to-morrow, | 
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Long have you known my esteem, my devotion, 
Long have I lovw’d you in weal and in woe; 
| Let us not part, then, in silence and sorrow, 
Grant me one look, for to-morrow I go. 
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VARIETIES. THE CONTRABANDIST. MR. DEMPSTER’S CONCERT. 

r If Dempster deserved nothing further from his auditors, he 


A CELEBRATED AUTHOR'S ESTIMATE OF A WIFE 


I hate a dull, melancholy, moping thing; I could not have ex- 
isted in the same hovse with such a thing fora single month. The 
mopers are, too, all giggle at other times; the gaiety is for 
others, and the moping for the husband, to comfort him (happy 
man !) when he is alone; plenty of smiles and of badinage for 
others, and for him to participate with others ; 
reserved exclusively for him. One hour she is capering about as 


if rehearsing a jig ; and the xt, sighing to the motion of a lazy 


needle, or weeping over a novel; and this is called a sentiment! 


Music, indeed!) Give me a mother singing to her clean, and fat, 


and rosy baby, and making the house ring with her extravagant | 


and hyperbolical encomiums on it. That is the music which is 
** food of love; and not the formal, pedantic noises, an affecta- 
tion of skill in which is now-a-days the ruin of half the young 
couples in the middle rank of life. Let any man observe, asI so 
frequently have with delight, the excessive fondness of the la- 
bouring people for their children. Let him observe with what 
pride they dress them out on a Sunday, 
Let him observe the husband, who 


with means deducted 


from their own scanty meals 
has toiled all the week like a horse, nursing the baby while the 
wife is preparing a bit of dinner. Let him observe them both 
abstaining from a sufficiency, lest the children should feel the 


pinchings of hunger. Let him observe, in short, the whole of 


but the moping is | 


their demeanour, the real mutual affection evinced, not in words, || 


but in unequivocal deeds. Let him observe these things, and 


having then cast a look at the lives of the great and wealthy, he 


will say with me, that when a man is choosing his partner for 
gr | 


life, the dread of poverty ought to be cast to the winds. A \abour- 


er’s cottage on a Sunday, the husband or wife having a baby in 
arms, looking at two or three older ones plaving between the 
flower-borders going from the wicket to the door, is, according 
to my taste, the most interesting object that eyes ever beheld. 


MASQUERADES. 


The first masquerade given in England upon the foreign plan, 


uniting, after the Venetian fashion, elegance with rude mirth 
and revelry, was by the queen of Charles the First ; 
was unfortunately fixed for a Sunday, the populace loudly com- 
plained of the profanation of the Lord's day in front of the ban- 
queting house, Whitehall. A scuffle ensued between the sol- 
diers and the people, in which half a dozen of the latter were 


This produced a general 


but as it 


killed, and two or three of the guards 
dislike of the queen, which afterwards aygravated every other 
imputation that was cast upon that unfortunate lady, as well as 
created a violent popular, and sometimes magisterial, opposition 
to masquerades generally for near a century. 





SHERIDAN KNOWLES 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles has, it is said, consented to write a new 

play, for the purpose of introducing Mr. Charles Kean in an ori- 

ginal part, whenever he shall have entered into an engagement 
at Covent Garden, or the Haymarket. 





The best snuff is @ snutf of the morning air. 


One of the most favourite occupations of the Spanish moun- 
taineer, is the irregular trade which is carried on along the whole 
frontier, from Biscay to Catalonia, and, in general, round the 
whole circuit of Spain. ‘The almost total want of manufactures 
in the country, and the vexatious and barbarian nature of the | 
prohibitory laws, engender the appetite for foreign luxuries. The 
smugglers have thus for ages constituted a very numerous, ac- | 
tive, and even prosperous body in Spain; and, in fact, are the 
depositories not only of a large portion of the nationa! wealth, 
but of such virtues as have survived the national degeneracy. 


They are brave, industrious, and patriotic ; and in the French | 


war formed some of the most gallant defenders of the:r country. | 
Their superiour general intelligence, their knowledge of French, 


their practice in the use of arms, and their habits of combination, | 


made them singularly dangerous to the enemy ; and some of the 
most extraordinary achievements of the Guerillas were said to be 
due to the roving but vigorous spirit of the ‘* Contrabandista.”’ 


The following lines are set to a highly characteristic and popular | 


native air. 


ie Hark! the Ronda‘ are riding— 
I'll swear "twas a shot! 
Would you have me stand here 
To be killed on the spot? 
Here are meerschaums fromTurkey, 
And cameos from Greece— 
I'm ruined by their sale: 
They're for nothing a piece. 
See this ring—the Mogul 
Never wore such a stone. 
I'm mounting my mule 
You'll repent when I'm gone. 
In short, such a cargo 
In Spain was ne'er seen ; 
"Tis high treason to sell it, 
’Twas made for the queen. 


I'm a bold smuggler; 
I don't care who knows 
That Um always the slave 
Of the ladies. 
For the custom-house rogues 
I have bullets and blows ; 
But the service of beauty 
My trade is. 
Come, my sweet Spanish roses! 
Come buy, come buy ; 
I have goods for all fancies, 
Come try, come try. 
Here are earrings and bracelets, 
Like woman's bright glance, 
Here are sandals so light, 
Of themselves they might dance, it. 
All the beauties are longing I'm a bold smuggler ; 
Toe come to my stall; “An “5 
Aes, , I don't care who knows; 
1 have rings for the wedding, 
Tecan take down a bull 
And wreaths for the ball. Ww by 
See these gossamer veils! ah my tance, sir. 
8 Thave powder and shot 
Mechlin has no such laces, For F ° 
Sinenah Beare Weene ‘or Frenchmen and crows, 
ough Lown ‘twere a pity 
* * ee And have oft led 
To hide your sweet faces. ° 
Py acct ge ater tase Napoleon a dance, sir. 
ee oe What cares the Guerilla 
Round * Our Lady" were hung. : 
» . . For sunshine or snow? 
See these mirrors! they'd make : 
Wout seandeeniivete tach a His heart's in his hand 
I h sg h " - aes young. When he follows the foe. 
’ § . d pi . 
,° + wera s = ale . We laugh at their columns, 
aie ape a ° We laugh at their lines, 
Tis in friendship I show it, Whe 7 k 
“Twas made for the avecn ven we sharpen our knives 
1 “ And unsting our carbines. 
Me The Frenchman ts coming, 
Hille! hillo! 
The true Spanish style 
Is no word—but a blow. 
He may plunge in our valleys— 
We'll wait for him there, 
He shall find the Guerilla 
A wolf un his lair. 
He may climb up our bills, 
The Guerilla is nigh, 
To make his last bed 
With his face to the sky. 
His bones shall be dust, 
And his blood shall be rain, 
Before he shall trample 
The heroes of Spain. 





I'm a bold smuggler : 
I don't care who knows; 
I'm a fav'rite from 
Bilboa to Cadiz. 
I'd take the grand Turk 
Any day by the nose ; 
For your smugeler 
A true Spanish blade is, 
Come, bold Caballeros ! 
Come buy, come buy ; 
The sun's going down, 
1 must fly, 1 must fly. 
Come. my heroes of Spain, 
What's the use of these pearls | 
But to hang round the necks } 
Of those diamond-eyed girls? | 





* The custom-house patrols. 





Exercise gives health, vigour, cheerfulness, sound sleep, and a 
keen appetite 


would still have great claim upon them for his modesty When 
he returned to New-York, instead of announcing it with the 
theatrical pomposity that mark so many of his class—instead of 
saying that the “ unparalleled success ”’ of his former concerts— 
and the‘ unbounded applause ’’ with which they had been re- 
ceived, had induced him to repeat them, he simply announces 
that his efforts having been “ recesved with some favour,” they 
will be repeated. They were received with some favour, and 
ought to have been received with a great deal more—so far as 
numbers go; for he gives the simple and touching music of 
Scotland and Ireland with a sweetness and an effect that makes 
him a great favourite with those who do hear him, and the num- 
ber would be trebled if people of correct tastes could be induced 
to go once. 

The above we extract fromthe Courier and Enquirer. We 
were almost entranced when we listened to his sweet voice ; and 
could not help feeling that his extreme modesty was the cause o! 
the house not being crowded 

We understand he is about leaving us, but hope he will let 
the good people of Gotham have one more opportunity of hearing 
the delightful music of the Insh and Scotch melodies before his 
departure. 


The following epitaph is on a tombstone in a churchyard in 
Scotland. It contains the character of the man, very justly 
drawn by Dr. Arbuthnot : 

Here continueth to rot 
The body of FRANCIS CHARTERS; 
Who, with an Inetextrte Constancy, 
And Inimirasie Unirormity of life, 
Tn spite of Act and Inrirmities, Persistep, 
In the practice of Every Human Vice ; 
Excepting Propicatity and Hypocrisy ; 
His insatiable Avarice exempted him from the first, 
His matchless ImpcpeNce from the second, 
Nor was he more singular 
In the undeviating Prarity of his Manners than successful 
In accumulating WeaLtu 
For, without Trape or Proression, 
Without Trust of Pertic Money, 
And without Bripe-wortny service, 
He acquired, or more properly created, 
A Ministeritat Estate 
He was the only person of his time 
Who could Cueat without the mask of Honesty, 
Retain his primeval MEANNESS 
When possessed of Ten Tuousanp a-year ; 
And having daily deserved the Gisnert for what he did, 
w as at last condemned to it for what he could not do 
Oh! indignant Reader! 

Think not his life useless to mankind! 
Provipence connived at his execrable designs, 
To give to after ages 
A conspicuous Proor and Examere, 

Of how small! estimation is Exorsitant Weattu 

In the sight of God, 
By his bestowing it on the most Unwortuy oF att Morrats 
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